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REDIFFUSION HITS TV 


by John Creed 


J Ht THER a government agency or a private 
company first introduced television inio 
Canada ts still undecided and the uncer- 

tainty centres in Montreal. It may pl 


permanent. Selected homes in Montreal! have tor 
months been receiving sight-and-sound programs 
of local origin on living recom sets. The confusion 


does not arise over any question as to whether this 


television system is privately-owned bu 


whether it is television. 
Its management states categorically that 
television. It is, they declare. rediffusion 


In the immediate postwar period, Broadcast 


Relay Service Limited, a British company 
than $20 million, quiet! 


capital resources of more 


established a Canadian subsidiary in) Montre 


Rediffusion Inc. Rediffusion was the name 
by the U.K. organization to its system of distril 
ing radio programs over its own 
than a,million British 
radio on a weekly rental 
broadcasting monopoly 
halt a million in 
are customers for reditfu 
also expanded into other B 
South Africa, the West Indie 
and Malta. In all these tert 
music by wire along with 
grams picked up from foreign an 
But in Canada, the Br 
experiment which was 
a Walt Of Veal 


with any finality 


— Canadian city was to | le 
- tern for a svstem of distributing 
IV, live shows in sight-and-sound o 
of views with noise as Broadcast Relays 
doing abroad with sound only. Reditfusion 
at work for at least five vears. The 
its own costly coaXxla 

streets of Montreal. When 
was all about, they were 
was so improbable tha 
Operation to proceed in 
no publicity whatevel! 

How much had been spen 
was sent along a cable 

‘ : 
Jumes Street gossips rep 
$6 million and as usual 
somewhere between the 


in Ul prob. 


the lower one d 


ments were small. Most ot 
equipment Which was almost 
In the meantime, Reditfusion 
money-making “Muzak™ ser 
ody without commercials 


FALL CYCLING: Along avenue of birches at Kingsmere, near Ottawa. 


restaurants and public 


ie Canadian = subsidiary 


Philippe Brais, Q¢ 
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Perhaps you've dreamed of a 


snug little home in the country, a 
long, happy holiday, or freedom 
to travel at home or abroad. Can- 
ada Savings Bonds will speed the 





day when your ship will come in. 






They're safe as Canada herself. 






They can be sold at any time for 











their full value plus good inter- 
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No Civil Service Ivory Tower 


by Michael Barkway 


tion which is “not without honor 


” 


I F THERE is one Canadian institu- 


save in its own country,” it seems 
to be the public service. It only 
catches the public attention when, and 
if, it is shown to be scandalously cor- 
rupt. The old Moody and Sankey 
hymn describes the position: 


“There were ninety and nine that 
safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold. 
But one was out on the hills away 
Far off from the gates of gold.” 


It is always the one that gets the atten- 
tion. 

The welfare and good government 
of Canada depend to so great an ex- 
tent upon the quality of the public 
service that this difference is to be 
regretted. Moreover, the contrast be- 
tween the indifference of the Cana- 
dian public and the rather jealous in- 
terest of foreigners, is very marked. 

The London Economist recently 
gave a very penetrating analysis of 
the British civil service. It prefaced 
its criticism with a guess that, in spite 
of all, the British service has accom- 
plished more “in sheer slogging ad- 
ministration” than any comparable 
body anywhere in the world. But The 
Economist made an exception: it said, 
“Save perhaps at Ottawa.” Such a 
tribute is remarkable coming from the 
British, who are accustomed (with 
some reason) to regard their own civil 
service as the pattern for the world. 

The Economist's criticism was put 
like this: “Higher civil servants have 
become men. They work 
long hours in their offices; they dine 
only with their colleagues; and the 
dreadful wartime habit of sleeping in 
the office has not entirely disappeared. 
Some of them live in an_ invisible 
Kremlin... If there were ever coun- 
try-house parties nowadays, and if a 
senior civil servant were ever invited 
to go to one, and if he could find time 
to go, he would still. . . . find it diffi- 
cult to achieve a meeting of minds 
with his fellow-guests.” 


dedicated 


. is the indictment which is 
brought against the Ottawa civil 
service when it is accused of “living 
in an ivory tower.” Senior civil serv- 
ants—the good anyway—do 
work hard, sometimes too hard. But 
they don’t live in an invisible Krem- 
lin. The worst you can say of them 
is that they live in Ottawa. 

And the difficulty about Ottawa is 
a typical Canadian difficulty: it is 
geographical. Like Washington and 
Canberra, this is a city almost wholly 
devoted to government. One of the 
old original Ottawa inhabitants once 
remarked at a large party that he 
couldn't think what had come over 
the place lately; he never seemed to 
meet anybody but Government people 
and diplomats. It would never have 
occurred to most of the people there 
to expect to meet anybody else. 


ones 


This concentration of inter: 
naturally lead to inoreec 
thought. I don’t deny that 1 
happen to us who live in Ott 
I think it’s our own fault if 
We are never without visit 
we owe them more than we n 
ize. They come from all over 
and from every conceivable 
tion. They include 262 MP 
also come from all over th 
They can, and should, go a | 
towards offsetting the suppos: 
tion of Ottawa. 

But all the breezes of hea 
not clear the cobwebs out of 
room. In the last resort geog 
much less important than th 
attitudes ‘of the civil service 

It’s difficult to generalize. S 
partments obviously need a s 
In others men of the first calib 
come to the top only to leavc 
trated, second-rate, second 
About half the deputy minist 
aristocracy of the civil servic 
come up through the ranks eit! 


might 
ig “Of 
S does 
4. But 
does, 
Ss. and 
V real- 
anada 
ccupa- 
They 
world, 
1g way 
| isola- 


en will 
sealed 
iphy 1S 


mental 


me de- 
iKe-up 
e have 
i frus- 
layer. 
rs (the 
) have 
er here 


or in the provinces. The other half 


have come in fairly recently 
directly into the top jobs or 
senior posts from which 
been quickly promoted. The 
a mixture of men from very « 
backgrounds sharing little ex: 
local notoriety of being deput 
ter. 


7 departments have to 
out as special cases. One 
fence Production, for which 
Howe has recruited an amazi 
cession of leading businessme 
the least of C. D.’s contribu 
Canada will prove to be thi 


for getting the help of business 
Affairs, whet 


other is External 
senior staff can be 
Ottawa and foreign posts. Th 
no excuse for getting stale. 

Looking at the others, there 
markable age ~-spread betwe 
deputy ministers. Clifford Cl: 
puty Minister of Finance, wh 
63, is the only one who was 
in from outside to his present 
R. B. Bennett. But Gordon 
at Agriculture, who was bro 
from Saskatchewan during th. 
only three years younger. Arth 
namara, brought from Manit 
ing the war as Deputy Min 
Labor, is already 67. Fred Vai 
same age as Clark, grew u| 
Justice Department, of whic 
now Deputy Minister. Emme 
phy, Deputy Minister of 
Works, is another career man 
now 65. 

In some of these departme! 
ably Finance, the deputy has 
a first-rate staff immediately 
him, and the succession is alrea 
vided for. In others, unhappi 
not so. 

At the other end there are 
ments like National Defence 
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The Tax Problem 
And the Election 


Liberal Government’s determination to 
ce taxes next year before the election 
ot now in doubt. But it is beginning to 
iough Mr. Abbott will find reductions 
ult than at first appeared. The easy way 
to establish a considerable surplus this 
| expenditures about level and distribute 
amount of the surplus in tax relief. Until 
is seemed to be the course Mr. Abbott 
ible to follow. But the recent course of 
revenues and expenditures makes it more 


gust Treasury figures show the first drop 
‘ compared with last year, with a signifi- 
ie in revenue from corporation taxes. At 
time defence expenditures are beginning 
id may go on increasing tor the rest of 
year. Mr. Abbott says he will be quite 
e breaks even at the end of the year. This 
Finance Minister’s caution, but it would 
hope for a large surplus. 

st serious budgetary embarrassment the 
nt can face will be for this year’s defence 
es to reach or come close to the $2.1 


timate. If they fall substantially short, 


same total for next year would still leave 
the logical expansion of the defence pro- 
rogram. But if the $2.1 billion is spent 
the natural development of the program 
or more next year. Yet an increase in 
ists would be incompatible with any sig- 
. reductions. 

increasingly as though the resolve to 
ves for election purposes may involve a 
irposeful interference with the defence 
Mr. St. Laurent’s Government will have 

some neat political manoeuvring if it 
ippear both cynical and vacillating. 


Hidden Talent 


UNEXPECTEDLY large swing against 
eral Government in the Province of New 
is likely to have a better effect on the 
onservative party than on the Federal 
Both sides should recognize that one of 
int factors in the New Brunswick change 
’rovincial question about recognition of 
itional union in the Provincial power 
1. As the result showed, Mr. McNair 
gregious mistake in choosing this issue, 
se error in tactics in continuing to try to 
nstead of meeting the other Conservative 
his administration. 
oted last week, the victorious Conserva- 
Hugh Flemming, showed great skill in 
ig of this question, and was able there- 
ploit other popular discontents including 
e Provincial sales tax. It must be highly 
to the Federal Conservatives to have dis- 
is hitherto unknown political talent. And 
uable reminder that a party which has 
‘f office for a long time necessarily has 
talent hidden in obscure places than it 
arade in the House of Commons. 
reased feeling of self-confidence which is 
crue to the Conservative ranks is alto- 
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No Longer a Wallflower 


gether welcome. So long as it continues to be 
restrained and cautious, as it new is, it can only 
be good for the party. On the Liberal side, the 
effects may well be less happy. The reaction to local 
defeats of too many Liberal members is a rather 
panicky rush to the cruder o* the vote-catching 
devices. The Liberals may be pvesumed to be doing 
some heart-searching. But the only result of it that 
we have been able to detect is a determination to 
reduce taxes, at whatever cost to the policies which 
the Government has espoused. The public does 
not like high taxes, but neithe1 does it like a Gov- 
ernment that holds so lightly to its principles that 
it will jettison them immediately an election comes 
in sight. If the public wants less taxes, it would also 


welcome more principle. 


Tombstones and Angels 


N THIS matter of tombstones and angels we are 

on the side of the angels, and against the Eng- 
lish rector who has been prohibiting the erection 
of a representation of one on a tombstone in his 
parish churchyard. He is of course entirely right 
in his statement that angels are not in the ordinary 
way deceased human beings who have been pro- 
moted to a more blessed state than that of this 
transitory and rather agitated life on earth. There 
is no basis for that heresy other than a hymn, not 
included, we think, in any Anglican hymnal, which 
begins “I want to be an angel And with the angels 
stand.” 

And even that hymn does not necessarily imply 
that a human being can become an angel, by any 
ordinary process, for it is entirely possible to want 
to become something which one cannot become, 


and many of us have had that experience. On the 
other hand it seems to us dogmatic and slightly 
presumptuous to assert positively and absolutely 
that no human being can ever become an angel 
Angels are, according to Anglican theology, created 
beings, and the Power which created them and 
created mankind also must be assumed to be cap- 
able of transforming each into the othe 

The truth is that we know very little about angels, 
far too little to be dogmatic about them. In the 
highest period of Old Testament theology, before 
Jewish thought began to be influenced by Persia, 
they are scarcely independent entities, and are more 
like a figure of speech for the presence or com- 
municating power of the Almighty. After the Exile 
they begin to develop names and specific functions, 
and become highly personalized beings. They are 
not mentioned in the Apostles’ Creed, and in these 
days of latitudinarian interpretation we doubt 
whether even total disbelief in their existence 
would constitute a bar to membership in the Church 
of England in England or Canada, to say nothing 
of a belief that a little girl who greatly desired to 
become an angel might in God's providence 
conceivably do so. 

Anyhow there are lots of odder things in ceme- 


teries than tombstones with angels on them 


Building the Future 


HERE is too much confusion in the public 
mind between the short-range objectives of 
Mutual Aid programs such as that in which the 
United States is pouring funds into Britain and 
Europe, and the long-range objectives which are 


to be discussed at the forthcoming conference of 
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Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth. The fact 
that Canada is sharing in the short-range operation 
has very little to do with the question of the part 
that she should play in the long-range one. 

Canada has her own counterpart of the U.S. 
Mutual Aid program. It is the defence aid contri- 
bution of which Mr. Howe was speaking last 
month. It is important and valuable, but it is mis- 
leading to mix it up with the questions of the con- 
ference. Its immediate purpose, like that of the 
Mutual Aid program, is political and strategic. It 
is the “cold war” equivalent of the sort of support 
which allies unquestioningly give each other in 
wartime. Canada and the United States alike are 
endeavoring to maintain in Western Europe the 
sort of democratic governments which we in North 
America want as allies, and to maintain in Britain 
the indispensable bastion of Western strength. 

The Commonwealth Conference is concerned 
with something of far longer range and far more 
enduring importance. The subject of the Common- 
wealth Conference is not primarily political or 
strategic. It is economic. Its object is to find a 
basis on which sterling can establish a permanently 
viable status. 

For the economic stability and strength of the 
whole free world, this is an object of even greater 
importance than the strategic and political objec- 
tives of the cold war. But it is an object to which 
the Congress of the United States has never 
addressed itself and is not likely to address itself. 
Congress has usually been ready to vote funds for 
projects of “mutual security”, but it is profoundly 
reluctant to reframe United States economic policy 
for the sake of long-run world economic stability. 

It will make for clearer thinking if we all realize 
that in going into this Commonwealth Conference 
Canada is addressing itself to an entirely different 
and more fundamental problem than anything 
involved in either our or Washington’s mutual 
security legislation. It is a problem which presents 
peculiar difficulties for Canada because of this 
country’s special and intimate relationship with 
the dollar group. The decisions which it will involve 
may have a vital influence upon our trade, and 
hence upon our economic strength, for generations 
to come. It demands therefore to be studied in 
complete detachment from all considerations about 
irmament contributions of today and tomorrow. 


Cattails and “Cat” Tales 


TMHE MOSCOW radio has been teliing its lis- 

teners—and if you are a good Russian you are 
1 good listener to the Moscow radio — about an 
atrocious capitalist device used in the United States 
to prod workers to greater exertions. This is the 
institution of “cattails’—“ropes with knots in them 
hanging before a dangerous machine; by striking the 
worker in the face it reminds him to be careful.” 

The “‘cattail” is obviously the line of ropes, with 
knots in them, which hang down from another rope 
stretched across North American railway tracks a 
little in front of the entrance to a tunnel, at the 
level at which they will come in contact with the 
person of a brakeman walking along the tops of 
the freightcars, and remind him, in case he happens 


to be looking the other way, that the roof of the 


tunnel is not high enough to clear him if he con- 
tinues to stand up. 

In Russia, we assume, either the tunnels are so 
high, or the freightcars are so low, that the brake- 
man can get through standing up, or else there are 
ne brakemen or they do not have to move along 
the train while it is running. If there are no cattails 
the only possible alternative seems to be that a 
Russian brakeman occasionally gets knocked off 
his train and that nobody bothers about it. (Unless. 


of course, Russian freight trains run so slowly that 
an unexpected contact with a tunnel is entirely 
painless. ) 

But we do not expect the Moscow radio to stop 
at cattails. The terminological similarity between 
cattails and cat-o’-nine-tails is such that we are 
confident that somebody in the Moscow radio who 
has read the history of the British Navy in Nelson’s 
time, or even the libretto of “HMS Pinafore,” will 
shortly decide that obviously the instrument which 
is hung “before a dangerous machine” to warn the 
worker to be careful is identical with the instrument 
with which he is punished for not being careful, 
and that it is hung before his eyes for the same 
purpose as the birch rod used to be suspended on 
the wall behind the teacher in old-fashioned schools 
—to keep him in the proper state of terror. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE PICKUP 


The New Chief Justice 


| ON. JOHN WELLINGTON PICKUP, On- 
tario’s new Chief Justice, is a lawyer’s lawyer 
who has acted for both the Federal Liberal Gov- 
ernment and the Provincial Conservative Gov- 
ernment and has not had time for personal pol- 
itical activity. He brings to his high office the type 
of recognized leadership at the bar which gives 
him the necessary prestige to smooth his career 
on the bench. 

The Chiet Justice needs to be more than a goed 
judge. More than any other individual he is re- 
sponsible for the administration of justice in the 
Province and he should have high executive abil- 
ity as well as a judicial mind. 

Chief Justice Robertson, who occupied the’ of- 
fice longer than any other chief justice in Ontario's 
history, has set a high standard, particularly in his 
incisive judgments, for his successor to follow. 

It was unfortunate that so long a time elapsed 
between the announcement of Chief Justice Rob- 
ertson’s retirement and the appointment of his 
successor. The position of Chief Justice is so im- 
portant to the whole Province that no time should 


be left for rumor stories about who was jy) be , 
pointed. 

Like most other lawyers elevated to the bench, 
the new Chief Justice takes office at a heayy fie 
nancial sacrifice. Ottawa has increased ‘he gy. 
aries of the judges of the Supreme Court of (yp. 
ada to a point well above the amount crief jy. 
tices of the provinces are paid. We belive jt ;, 
time that the salaries of Chief Justices hroush. 
out Canada were reviewed. Certainly in ti. larger 
provinces they should be placed on an equal leve 
with members of the final court of appea 


p- 


Tariffs and Taxis 


HY taxicab operators should be specially 

protected by civic bylaws and the number oj 
taxis allowed in any city artificially restricted, ye 
have never been able to understand. We agree 
wholeheartedly with The Edmonton Journal that 
in taxis as in other normal business, public demand 
should be the deciding factor. 

It has always been a reflection on taxi drivers 
that they should be singled out for specia! licens. 
ing by the police but*the operators never objected 
to this when an artificial limitation of the number 
of cabs allowed to operate was almost always 
part of the deal. 

Now the operators in Edmonton are asking that 
no more than the present 267 cabs be allowed to 
operate until the population of the city grows from 
its present 172,000 to 267,000. Granting demand 
like this is one reason why taxi cabs cost so much 
more in Canada than in the United States. 


Ways of Eating 


HESE in truth are great days for Canadians 

who enjoy looking pridefully over the border 
at their good but sometimes slightly superior friends 
in the United States. Not only is the Canadian 
dollar at a substantial premium over the American 
one, but the other day the American way of eating 
meat-and-vegetable dishes was roundly denounced, 
and the Canadian emphatically approved. by the 
chief American expert on what is and is not “done’ 
in the best circles. 

Emily Post was written to by a lady who la\s 
down her knife after cutting her next fragment, 
transfers her fork to her right hand, lifts the frag: 
ment to the appropriate place, absorbs it, transfers 
the fork to the left hand again, picks up the knife, 
cuts another fragment, and repeats the process 
until her needs are satisfied or the viands vive out 
This we have generally regarded, and have been 
taught by our American friends to regard, as the 
American way of eating. This lady’s husband, how- 
ever, keeps his knife in his right hand and |ifts his 
fragments with his fork, held continuous!, in his 
left, which we have regarded as the ¢ anadiat 
technique. 

The lady wrote to inquire which of them we 
right, and to our unspeakable astonishmen Emil) 
Post replied “your husband!” and went 0 to dé 
scribe the “American” technique as the /igzaz 
method of eating, suitable only for pers: \s wii 
inadequate control of the left-hand muscle. Can 
dians therefore need no longer feel vulga oF in- 
delicate when using their two-manual me hod 1 
American dining-rooms. Whether Canadi.n res’ 
dential schools which have American puj !s wil 
feel able to abandon the practice of hav ig t° 
tables, one at which food is eaten in the Amer 
can” manner and one at which both hands «e kep! 
continuously employed, is another questi. We 
fancy that in spite of Emily Post a goo man} 
Americans will keep on zigzagging. 
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SATISFYING IMPRESSION 


Revised 


by B. i. Sandwell 


HE iedication of the 1611 Ver- 
Tse if the Bible in English had 


the effect of placing that ver- 


sion unk the direct authority of 
the wear’ of the British Crown and 
the offic 1| head of the Church of 
England. and thereby acquired for it 
the title snd status of the Authorized 
Version was this, quite as much 


ys the magnificent literary quality of 
», that secured for this ver- 


the writ! 

jon the reverence which it has re- 
ceived e€ since, and which in the 
ith Century became so excessive 


that the English Revision of 1885 
was Widely attacked as a species of 
heresy. 

[he instinctive desire for authority 
in religious matters, which in pre- 
Reformation times 


had been satisfied 
by the ample au- 
thority of the Pa- 


pacy, came to find 

satisfaction 
among English- 
speaking Protest- 
ants in the text set 
forth by the King 
James translators, 
and for more than 
two centuries that 
text was looked 
upon by the generality as a direct 
utterance of the voice of God. Some 
of the consequences of this attribu- 
tion were distinctly disadvantageous 
ligion. 

The present spate of new transla- 
lions Is an evidence of the breakdown 
of that rather superstitious attitude 
and the development of an under- 
sanding of the true nature and con- 
dition the original texts and 
it is impossible now for any 
educated person to overlook the fact 
that the Bible is fundamentally a col- 


to true 


sources 


lection writings in very ancient 
languages, imperfectly preserved 
through repeated recopyings and 
containi many expressions the 
meaning of which is irrevocably lost 
‘0 us of he twentieth century. 
[’ THIs ‘rame of mind we have easily 
devel ped a desire for a version 
which make no claim to verbal 
Mspirati 1 but will embody, so far as 
‘ny sine» version can, the results of 
the best .cholarship of the last cen- 
ry, to. ther with a recognition of 
ee fact vat the English language it- 
e is very different thing from 
Nat it 


‘in the time of King James. 
The \.evised Standard Version, 


Which f.5 just been published by 
Thomas \elson and-Sons, and whose 
“opyrigh’ is owned by the National 
Counci! * the Churches of Christ in 
the Uni: J States of America, is an 
‘ndeavo; to satisfy this desire and at 
the sam ; 


time to preserve as much 
¢ of the dignity of the King 


4S possit 








Bible Is Ready 


James Version with a view to that 
most vital of all uses of any Bible, 
its reading aloud in public worship. 
The success of the endeavor will 
have to be ultimately judged by its 
fruits—by the acceptance of the new 
version in public worship and by its 
effects upon the whole body of wor- 
shippers. Meanwhile, a rapid examin- 
ation of parts of the text leaves a 
most satisfying impression of beauty, 
dignity and greatly increased’ intel- 
ligibility. 


A LTHOUGH the work was done under 
the authority of an American 
body, several Canadians appear in 


the list of the Revision Committee 
and the Advisory Board. On_ the 
Committee were, 


until death re- 
moved them, Pro- 
fessors A. R. Gor- 
don and W. R. 
Taylor, both of 
whom could rank 
for scholarship 
with any of the 
other translators. 
On the Advisory 
Board were Pro- 
fessors MacNeill, 
Parker, Harrop 


Hutchins of different Baptist 


and 
bodies, and Professor R. B. Y. Scott 
and the Revs. Frank Langford and 


C. A. Myers of the United Church 
of Canada. The Chairman of the Re- 
vision Committee and clearly the 
man to be credited with the greatest 
share of the work, was Dean Luther 
A. Weigle of Yale Divinity School. 


7 publishers have issued as a 
separate paper-covered pamphlet 
a 92-page Introduction which ought to 
be in the hands of every serious stu- 
dent of the book. It consists largely 
of short and pithy chapters by dif- 
ferent hands on the character and 
condition of the ancient sources, the 
geography, archaeology, poetry and 
vocabulary of the Old Testament, 
and the values for preaching and 
worship of the new version. 

Those who felt some fear that the 
version, considering its source, might 
be disfigured by “Americanism” may 
dismiss their fear. The translators 
have been very solicitous to avoid 
“novel and ephemeral forms of ex- 
pression”. 

Some will undoubtedly find the 
work unduly conservative, and_com- 
plain that it does not sound as if it had 
been written in the middle of the 
20th Century. To them the right an- 
swer is surely that it ought not to— 
that it represents originals which in 
a sense are outside of time and in 
another sense are dated several cen- 
turies before the beginning of the 
Christian era. 
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Abitibi 


Convertible Debentures 






For the investor who looks for the possibility of 
long term capital appreciation but wishes to hold 
a sound fixed-income security, many convertible 
debentures are attractive in the present market. 









Abitibi 414° Convertible Debentures, with a call 
on the Common Stock of the Company until 
maturity, provide an opportunity to benefit from 
the future growth of one of Canada’s outstanding 
pulp and paper organizations. The Debentures 
are available to yield about 4.18%. We offer as 
principals 











Abitibi Power & Paper Company, 
& Pay pany 
Limited 









41/4, % Convertible Debentures 
Due June Ist, 1961 


Denominations: $100, $500 and $1,000 








Price: at the market, 
about 100.50 and interest to yield 4.18% 


(he Debentures may be exchanged for four 
Common Shares per $100 principal amount until 
June Ist, 1955, and at varying rates thereafter. 
Orders may be placed with any of our offices. 














Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Winnipeg 
Hamilton 
Edmonton 





















Vancouver Halifax 
London, Ont. 
Calgary 
New York 


Montreal 
Ottawa 
Regina 


Toronto 






Quebec 






Kitchener 






Chicago 





London, Eng. Victoria 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
68 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Branch Offices in Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal 


ecceeincts Qi cence 
A stock tariff company doing business in ail 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 
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Meat Embargo 


HE article on “What Meat Em- 

bargo Costs Us” touches only onc 
side of that serious hindrance to Ca- 
nadian trade. However, let me point 
to a maladroit move by the Minister 
of Agriculture, made in 1938, which 
apparently then escaped notice. The 
Health of Animals branch, founded 
early in the century to administer the 
Contagious Diseases of Animals Act, 
and later the Meat and Canned 
Foods Act, was in that year demoted 
from a branch to a division of the 
Production Service, placed under a 
layman, and—what proved more or 
less catastrophic—liaison with the 
Deputy Minister of the Department 
(of Agriculture) was lost, as re- 
vealed in the investigation. 

True, condemnation is frequently 
heard of the failure to use the diag- 
nostic facilities available at labora- 
tories in Canada: the virus labora- 
tories at Hull (federal), and at 
Saskatoon and Winnipeg, both in 
connection with the respective uni- 
versities. There was failure to make 
full use of the quarantine powers un- 
der the Act, and vacillation shown 
when threatening to do so and lift- 
ing it before a scientific laboratory 
diagnosis had been made. 

The Health of Animals branch 
had functioned very _ satisfactorily 
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that his difficulties cannot 


Some people too, bury their 
heads against the inevitable. You 
know that some day you must 
retire. Don’t wait for that day to 





Crown LIFE 


as 
ry 


Eveblished INSURANCE COMPANY 


g dang 


. is not one of the Ostrich’s 
strong points of character. When 
the going gets rough, he tries to 
avoid trouble by hiding his head 
in the sand. He finds out too late 
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—McKibbin in Winnipeg Tribune 


THERE MAY BE DIFFICULTIES 


from its inception thirty years before 
unl demoted to a division and 
placed under a layman, a dangerous 
precedent. 

The possibility of an early remov- 
al of the embargo is wishful thinking. 
Whether the B.A.I. (Washington) 
may be influenced by that powerful 
professional body the American Vet- 
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make your plans. The sooner 
you start saving for your retire- 
ment, the easier it is. 

For instance, at age 30, an annual 
deposit of $230.20 will provide 


be acash paym | r$ 

" ‘ Bs as ent to you of $10,000 
solved by ignoring them. With re : 
clearer vision and planned de- 
fence, he would enjoya longer life. 


atage 65. Your savings program 
is life insured and your family 
will receive $10,000, if you die 
at anytime before age 65. Plan 
your retirement program today. 
Call your Crown Life representa- 
tive, or send in the coupon below. 
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To: CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
59 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me information about your 
Retirement Plan 


My age is Age | wish to retire 
Name 
Address 
ity/Town Province 
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erinary Medical Association, which 
undoubtedly takes a dim view of the 
indignity placed on the profession in 
Canada by the demotion referred to, 
cannot be foretold. 

From the printed report of the in- 
vestigation, one can infer that se- 
niority is not solely to be relied upon 
in finding leadership to head such an 
important part of the Civil Service. 
Neither is it advisable, when so 
much is at stake, to rely on a casual 
visual inspection. 


Saskatoon, Sask. A. G. HOPKINS 


Trucks and Road Damage 


RECENT editorial in SATURDAY 

NIGHT stated that highway dam- 
age attributed to the trucks was out 
of proportion to the taxes paid by 
them, and pointed to the Maryland 
Road Test as proof. 

The test proved, on the contrary, 
that highway damage was a factor of 
improper road bed material and the 
weather elements, and damage due to 
traffic did not vary in proportion with 
the highway loads. 

The now famous Maryland Road 
Test was conducted over a regular 9- 
year-old highway. Trucks were used 
at varying loads and run over the test 
strips constantly for six months and in 
all weather. This represented a period 
of 19.6 years of normal traffic time. 
This was in fact a shakedown test and 
runs were made until breakage oc- 
curred. A study was then made of the 
results to learn why breakage occurred 
in some spots and not in others. Por- 
tions of the road were not damaged 
in any way—an item, unfortunately, 
that was not acknowledged in the 
article. 

The Maryland Road Test disclosed 
that damage to the highways varied 
with the soil structure and the weather 
elements, rather than with the varia- 
tion in the highway loads. 

On the matter of taxation, trucks 
pay heavily in both licence fees and 
gasoline tax, since the gasoline con- 
sumption is much greater (about 5 
times) for trucks than with private 
automobiles. In Manitoba the com- 
mercial truck pays anywhere from 











$300 to $540 for a truck icense, 
while the private car license fee jg 
about $20 per car. In other words the 
truck operator pays from 1° to 1 
times more in licence fees alovie thay 
the private car operator. 

In fact the Maryland Rod Tey 
proved conclusively that a »roperly 
designed and constructed < oncrete 
highway can withstand an wu) limited 
number of axle loads for wh ch it jg 
designed. 

Winnipeg, Man. HARVEY B scumay 
CONTINUED ON AGE |} 
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i is in Czechoslovakia, 
home of Pilsener beer, 
whence Pilsener expert Roman 
Vecovsky joined with six other 
leading ‘European experts in 
praising Labatt’s Pilsener Beer. 
And thousands of Canadians 
have praised the light, dry 
sparkle . . . mellow old world 
smoothness of this new 
Canadian beer. Labatt s* 
Pilsener, with its clean, refresh- 
ing tang, is a new favourite 
among Canadian beer drinkers. 
You try it! Which city is which? 
Above Quebec, below Prague. 
John Labatt Limited. 


+* * 


"Labatt’s Pilsener Beer reaches a very high 
standard of excellence.” 





Controller of Production, Pilsen Brews y 
Pilsen, Czechosloy «ic 
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No Civil Service Ivory Tower 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
ty Minister, C. M. Drury, is 
He was a relatively junior 
foreign ervice officer before the war, 
and cave back a brigadier: He is 
racklin, with courage and reasonable 
yne of the most intractable 


the De 
only - 


success 

ese ative problems in the gov- 
ermen. of Canada. I wouldn’t like 
1) thins he will still be doing it 20 
years [rom now. 


Max \lackenzie, who left the serv- 
ice eal this year for business, was 
only 45. He was one of the best. But 





he also nad builded well in his de- 
partme and his place as Deputy 
Ministery of Trade and Commerce 
could be taken by the promotion of 
young snd vigorous people Fred 


Bull, who became deputy minister, 
and Mitchell Sharp who came over 
from Finance as associate deputy. 


YUCH promotions are always good 
5 for the service, particularly when 
there is a second layer of able men 
pushing upwards. But there was no- 
hody in the service who could have 
done the job that is being done by 
Nik Cavell, who came in from busi- 
ness to be the Administrator of the 
Colombo Plan. 

In the popular conception the Fed- 
eral civil service is a dull business of 
promotion by seniority and a dreary 
lifetime of waiting for a pension. This 
used to be true. It is still partly true in 
some oi the less happy departments. 
But in the departments that attract all 
these foreign tributes, it is scarcely 
true at all. I suspect that most of the 
dmiration for Canada’s pub- 
c service derives from the judicious 
admixture of promotion from inside 
' merit rather than seniority) and 
the infusion of new blood. 
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FM52-20T 
DIESEL ENGINES 2 
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When people like Max Mackenzie 
and Harvey Perry (who went from 
Finance to the Tax Foundation) 
leave, it always seems a loss to the 
service of Canada. But if at the same 
time people like Cavell (and some 
years earlier Kenneth Taylor from 
McMaster University and Wynne 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE Railroad 
Track Scales—weighing ore cars 
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Yale Industrial Lift Trucks Speed fa 
Materials Handling : 
Marine and Stationary Diesel en- § 
gines and electrical equipment id 


PUMPS e SCALES . 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES : 








ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT * 
RAILWAY & CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT e 


Plumptre from SATURDAY NIGHT) can 
be brought in from outside, I think 
we are going a long way towards pre- 
venting the situation in which the 
senior civil servant “finds it difficult 
to achieve a meeting of minds with 
his lay fellow-guests.” 

If The Economist is anywhere near 
right in its diagnosis of the British 
civil service, it is terribly important 
that business and professional men in 
Canada should be concerned about 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GLWORK tn TRANSPORTATION 


and south. . 


Spacious domain running three thousand miles in length from east to west... bounded 
by the longest sea coast of any country in the world, with topographic barriers north 
Canada is a land of great distances. To such a country, with population 
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the public service, and ready—as so 
many of them are—to take a “call” 
to Ottawa if it comes. 


® Canada’s tenth annual National 
Immunization Week is being spon- 
sored Oct. 12 to 18 by the Health 
League of Canada for the protec- 
tion of every child. The cooperation 
of all parents is solicited in an effort 
to wipe out whooping cough, diph- 
theria, lockjaw and smallpox. 






















so dispersed, and so dependent on producing for export—low-cost transportation is 


indeed vital to our economy. 


Throughout the last half century, The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company Limited 
has made important contributions to the development of transportation in Canada 
F-M Diesel Engines power tugs, ferries and freighters on our ocean and inland water- 


ways.. 


. industrial supplies and machinery with the well-known F-M trademark are 


important cogs in the production of new giant air transports. Automotive equipment 
supplied by us, services motor vehicles on the highways from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Fairbanks- Morse Scales, Standpipes, Materials Handling Equipment, Pumps and Steam 
Goods give efficient service throughout our great railway systems—and in 1951 the 
famous Fairbanks- Morse. Diesel Locomotive made its first appearance on Canadian lines, 
the forerunner of Fairbanks-Morse Locomotive production at Kingston, Ontario 


The Company welcomes your enquiries for anything in Trans- 
portation or Industrial Equipment. More than thirteen hundred 
employees are ready to serve or advise you from fifteen branches 
and warehouses across the country. 


Consult C F-M... The Departmental Store for your Industry. 


Serving industrial Canada for more than fifty years. 


THE CANADIAN 


@ FAIRBANKS-MOoORSE 





COMPANY LIMITED 


Fifteen Branches Across Canada 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
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HEATING EQUIPMENT e STEAM GOODS 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
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A YEAR in use and still going strong—that 
j is the record of ny lon filter cloths as com- 
i pared with only three to four weeks for the 


material previously used. This report is 
from Proctor & Gamble Company of 
Canada. 

In addition to longer wear life, these 


nvlon filters lower labour costs because 


ei etna ete sseenenmeeeme 


they require less frequent cleaning. A 
higher filtration rate results because the 
material filtered out cannot impregnate 
the compact nylon fibres. 

These are the nylon cost-cutting proper- 


ties demonstrated in this application— 


Senses ceemeenenee 


resistance to bacteria, bigh temperatures 
and mild acidity—toughness, durability, 


strength, low moisture absorption. 


| CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Manufacturers of Nylon Filament Yarns and Staple Fibre 
NY-SI-5R 
; 


































. | Nylon filters last 12 times as long... 


Soap making provides another illustration of 
how nylon reduces industrial costs 
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= NEW 
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BOOKLET 


NYLON CAN CUT COSTS FOR YOU 
While you may have no use for filters 
in your manufacturing processes, nylon 
may be able to cut costs for you in other 
ways. Note this unique combination of 
properties Nylon is tough, durable, 
strong yet light, elastic, resilient, resists 


abrasion and absorbs little moisture. 


NEW BOOKLET 


Nylon in the Industry” shows you hou 


“Cut Costs with 


and why nylon is cutting costs in many 
diversified industries. Twenty pages of 
case histories and factual information. 
W rite for your copy to Ny lon Merchan- 
Canadian Industries 


Beaver Hall Hill, 


dising Service, 
Limited, 1135 


Montreal. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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den by a multitude of quota laws, im- 
port and export restrictions, frozen 
funds, anti-trust suits, monopoly 
charges and divorcement proceedings 
involving almost every film-selling 
territory on earth. To date, Canada 
has, of all areas, been the one with 
the greatest commercial freedom and 
they would love to have it so remain. 

But is rediffusion TV or is it not 
TV? In the United Kingdom and the 
United States, major film distributors 
are not releasing films for TV in view 
of the opposition of the theatres. A 
suit has been filed against a number 
of U.S. film companies by the US. 
Government for the avowed purpose 
of forcing these companies to offer 
films for television. But a violent press 
and industry uproar has followed the 
inauguration of the action and it is 
not clear whether the suit will actual- 
ly proceed. 

Since privately-owned TV in Can- 
ada requires a licence, since no such 
licences have yet been issued and 
since Rediffusion, using its own lines 
and avoiding the public air, apparent- 
ly requires no licence, it is argued that 
it is clearly not television. The fi'ms 
which it is showing are 16 m.m. ver- 
sions and there are various agencies 
in Montreal which rent such films to 
all comers once theatrical showings in 
35 m.m. size, have been completed. 
Some of the film industry’s advisers 
suggest that it would be most unwise 
to impose restrictions on this film- 
renter merely because his system is a 
remote-control method of film projec- 
tion. In the light of such things as 
the combines investigation act, re- 
fusal to sell to him the motion pic- 
tures which are sold freely to others 
might pave the way for nasty troubles. 
In the meantime, officials of Rediffu- 
sion itself have strictly nothing to say 
on the subject. 

Rediffusion’s hottest battle is with 
the Radio-Television Manufacturers 
Association. Baseball games in Mont- 
real from July 25 to Sept. 6 were 
telecast by RIMA who held exclu- 
sive rights to them. Stuart Brownlee, 
Association spokesman, however, 
claims that Rediffusion by some tricks 
of the trade monitored the telecasts 
and offered them to its customers. 
RTMA has refused to allow the CBC 
to give Rediffusion any programs 
sponsored by members of the Associa- 
tion. So far the CBC has arranged 
for Rediffusion to carry some pro- 
grams, in return for the licence fee 
for every set on which they’re broad- 
cast. 

As soon as CBC-TV went on the 





NUFACTURERS LIFE 


Rediffusion Hits TV 


air in Montreal, Rediffusion 
channel video with its own p 


P! 8rams 
on one channel and CBC’s 


'erings 
on the other. When CBC is | irryin 
French programs, the Rec ffusios 


plan is to present English p gram, 
on its second channel, origi: 
its own studios either on film 


te 
. l 


T live 
When CBC-TV in Montrea! js pre. 
senting English, it will reverse It ha 
been carrying all the CBC-1 


since the first test program S tele. 
cast in Montreal. 

Toronto may shortly have « clos 
counterpart of Rediffusion— though 
dissimilar in operation and pw pose- 
in “Telemeter”, a device that ha 
been leased on a 25-year basis fo 
Famous Players by its President M; 


J. J. Fitzgibbons. Telemeter work, 
through the customer’s own se! on the 
“nickel -in- the- slot” principle. 4 
scrambled picture appears on a chan- 


nel; a specified amount deposited un- 
scrambles it and gives him @ specia 
(and new) movie or a sports event o 
an opera. In general, it is a higher class 
show than those ordinarily available 
and, of course, without commercials 
A “community antenna” monitors 
signals from distant TV stations a 
well. A tape device in the attach- 
ment notifies the charge for the giver 
program and also shows the operators 
what the “take” on that program hay 
been, so that the renter of the film o 
owner of the program. may receive 
his share. 


tine LEMETER’S rival is “Phonovisio: 
which is piped through a telephon 
line (Telemeter may come through 
a regular TV channel). The user 
phones the telephone company and 
receives a bill at the end of the 
month. The biggest bug in this ss 
tem is how to keep Junior from phon 
ing the company on his own, but ther 
will undoubtedly be a system for fore 
stalling such cavalier antics from ch 
dren and pranksters. In London 
Ont., a local group is working on 
system of building a super antenn 
system, devising a local redistributio 
method similar to Rediffusion 
Whatever may emerge ultimate 
from the confusion, Rediffusion is «! 
this moment pushing its expansid 
program with all possible specd. Adi: 
ed miles of coaxial cable are bein 
laid along the streets of Montred 


Sets are being insta!led in Montred 
homes as fast as units arrive [rom 


Britain. New studios are bein. equip 
ped which will handle production 0 
live shows as well as rediffusion 0 
film and kinescopes. There ae plans 
for huge antennae to pick up moe 
distant TV stations in U.S. po.nts ane 
monitor their programs for ‘¢ su* 
scribers. If CBC-TV and_ Xediffu- 
sion consider themselves com :etito! 
there is no such indication 1 thel 
surface relationships. 


: ¢ ‘mme- 
diately prepared to inauguri:> two. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Ottawa Sketches 


DY has ever written any 
ches, Sunshine or otherwise, 
ttawa, you noted in your 
issue. 

few years ago somebody 
ne “The Happy Time” by 
ontaine. I felt then, and still 
he book is made up of very 

sketches about our town. 

would be so even if the 
d never been extended to the 
to Broadway. 


Ont. E. P. ReiIp 


Library Service 


NG read with interest your 
le “Librarians: The Forgot- 
ession” (Aug. 30 issue), | 
sted to write you that our 
id that in Lorne Park open 
lavs. And that is possible 
Wwe receive no salaries at all, 
poor ones 

rkson we have no trained li- 
though our workers include 
ed accountant, a radio tech- 
lawver, a speed typist. All 
eV goes into books so we can 


the very latest hot off the 


services Which IT doubt any 
iry gives: Kleenex for snif- 
iidren and spectacles of two 
for those who pat their 
ind exclaim dolefully, “Ive 
my glasses.” [here are eas\ 
id chesterfields too. 


Ont. AGNES T. FAIRBAIRN 


American Thanks 


1 past three months we have 
travelling in Eastern Canada 
we four Americans wandered 
ut of the vacation spots ot 
rm provinces, we all came to 
ization that Canada ts a 
yg and very wonderful coun- 
ll we have covered over I1.- 
s mostly by car. But Trans- 
Airlines and the two rail- 
anadian National and Cana- 
cific, also contributed = im- 
ty to the thrills and plea- 
hich will be long remem- 


ve been producing a motion 
1 color to be shown in the 
irting about mid-January, 


film is called “Canada 
to the Sea”. It starts with that 
nous falls—Niagara, moves 
n Canada 

is sO much to see and en- 


many experiences, and so 


many grand Canadians to meet in 
Eastern Canada, it would be impos- 
sible to mention them all. 

We could never have made _ this 
film without the help of many in- 
dividuals: people in the difterent 
provincial tourist departments, rail- 
road and airline officials but many 
private citizens too. We are grateful 
to them all. 

We are happy and proud to recom- 


Spruce, a most 
tmportant pulp od 
Spectes, often grows 27 


Swampy areas, 





mend Canada as a perfect vacation 
land and the Canadians as the friend- 
lest of people. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
LOWELL F. WENTWORTH, 
Burton Holmes Travelogues 
VUelrose, Mass. : 


Hamilton Alumnae 


_ RE must be many readers of 
SATURDAY NIGHT who are gradu- 
ates of the Old Hamilton Ladies’ Col- 


lege, or daughters or nieces or grand- 
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daughters of graduates. I am gathering 
all the informatien I can about this 
first venture in higher education for 
women in Canada, especially I want 
information about the leadership 
given in national, provincial or cum- 
munity affairs by graduates of the 
College. Letters from daughters, etc., 
showing what their superior education 
meant to graduates will be most grate- 
fully received. 


Hamilton, Ont. FREDA F. WALDON 


Chief Librarian 





ing for the pulp and paper industry by Thoreau MacDonald. 


A world leader 


With its managed forests and modern mills, this 


industry is a leading world enterprise. It has 


made its own way against world competition 


without government financial support. It is the 


major element in Canada’s industrial growth. It 


+ 


is the leading contributor to our national income 


P s Paper Tnpustry t 
ULP & FAPER INDUSTRY of \iANADA 


130 MILLS, SMALL ‘AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 
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ill lt Be Schooling or Education? 


We hear much of the cry for “education to make a living” but what 
sort of living will it be? asks University of Toronto's President 


H! SCHOOLS of Canada are attempting to 

give the best possible education to all Cana- 

divn youth, regardless of their parents’ race, 
creed, wealth, class or job. In no other country is 
such attempt being made under comparable 
conditiois; our undertaking is unique. But we 
should «1 all times be severe critics of our system. 
For inst.nce, how are we tackling that ever-present 
Schoolin 2-versus-Education problem? 

The verb to school, as defined in the Oxford 
Fnglish Dictionary, means primarily “to put or 
send to school”; for the purpose of this article I 
shall use the word in one of its secondary mean- 
ings, “to render .. . skilful or tractable by training 
or discipline.” The emphasis here is on the learn- 
ing of techniques, the “know-how” as distinct from 
the “know-why.” 

Schooling can equip and train a man to be com- 
petent in a special vocational field, although it 
fails to prepare him to cope adequately with situa- 
tions for which neither schooling nor experience 
has prepared him. In other words, it teaches him 
how to do something he has learned, not how to 
learn something for himself. 

Schooling is sometimes referred to as a memoriz- 
ing process. But there is a distinction between the 
memorizing of the steps in a certain technique, 
and the memorizing that provides a solid basis for 
future intellectual exercise. When a child memor- 
izes the declensions of an inflected language, or the 
multiplication table, or the musical scales, or the 
Ten Commandments, he is mastering tools for 
learning, and laying the foundations on which 
reasoning, reckoning, comprehension and expres- 
sion are based. That is part of education; one 
might call it pre-education. Memorizing the keys 
of a typewriter is schooling. 

To educate, on the other hand, is defined as 
“to give intellectual and moral training.” In edu- 
cation, the emphasis is upon equipping the indi- 
Vidual not merely to acquire information, but to 
develop his own intellectual and moral powers, 
to acquire good taste and critical judgment, to 
apprehend those things which mankind in its striv- 
ing for enlightenment and wisdom has found to be 
good, beautiful, and true. But education is a 
painful process. I am thoroughly in favor of mak- 
ing dul! things interesting; I question whether it is 
really kindness to make difficult things easy. 
There sre difficult things that must be done ‘whether 
we like st or not, and schooldays are a poor prepara- 
tion for life if our pupils are not taught to face a 
problem: courageously, whether it be interesting 
Or not. 'o persevere in it steadfastly. 


So \ING versus education — which type of 
tra ning do we need in Canada? Which type 
does the public want? Which is it willing to pay for? 
On the whole, the public gives lip-service to the 
ideal 6: a liberal education when they declare that 
we nec. education rather than schooling. But when 
We loo. behind the speeches and clichés, is it really 
educat' n that they want, and not schooling? 
The are many who believe that the ideal—to 
give th. best possible education to all the Canadian 
People: is impossible of fulfilment. There are 
those ho believe that our culture, like a small 
Pat of utter, cannot be spread widely without 
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THIS RTICLE is based on an address that Dr. 
Smith resident of the University of Toronto, 
delive recently to the Canadian Education 
Associcion’s annual conference. 


by Sidney Smith 


becoming too thin. There are others who think that 
most of the people do not need the butter anyway. 
They would substitute schooling for education, 
either on a regional basis (teach the inlanders to 
farm and the islanders to fish), or on an economic 
basis (teach the majority to earn their living and 
leave the fancy subjects for those who can afford 
them). They say, “Schools should be ‘useful’.” By 
this they mean that schools should be places where 
pupils are brought to a desired state of efficiency 
in some occupation. 

First, it is a fallacy to assume that, in this age 
of physical and social mobility, young people will 
necessarily spend their lives in the same region or 


SIDNEY SMITH 


in the same economic and occupational milieu as 
their parents. Secondly, while I certainly agree that 
learning should be useful, I think that the pupil 
has a right to an education that is useful for living 
a life, not merely a schooling that is useful for 
making a living. 

Another objection to substituting schooling for 
education goes to the root of our political phi- 
losophy. U nder an oligarchic form of government, 
it is logical to reserve the best education for the 
ruling classes, and school the rest to be efficient 
workers. But in a democracy, where all have a 
voice in their own government, all the people need 
the education that rulers need everywhere. 

The essence of democracy is to be found in the 
free competition of ideas, in what Dr. Robert 
Ma;nard Hutchins calls the Logos, or the Great 
Conversation, in which the Western world is en- 
gaged. If we want free competition of ideas, it 
must be our endeavor to give our youth the widest 
opportunity to formulate, develop and express 


ideas, and this means, not only schooling, but edu- 
cation. Dr. Hutchins says that liberal education has 
been abolished in the United States and _ that, 
though schooling is considered important, educa- 
tion is not. We in Canada have not yet reached 
the stage he describes. But for that we should not 
take too much credit; English and Scottish influ- 
ences have helped us to maintain a better balance 
in Our program. 

We should, however, be our own severest critics. 
We should examine our curricula: if we are agreed 
that education, real education, should be the birth- 
right of all who can profit by it, we must not allow 
schooling to usurp its place. 

I have long advocated that in the curriculum of 
a secondary school there should be provided first 
a core curriculum—a core of education, not school- 
ing. The core curriculum should include the basic 
disciplines of words and numbers, such as English, 
French and mathematics; it should make the stu- 
dent deeply aware of his cultural heritage and his 
physical and social environment by the study of 
literature, history, and geography. This would 
assure at least a modicum of education to all, and 
thus enable them to take an intelligent part in the 
great controversies that afféct our social, economic, 
political, national and international affairs. 

This would not be an easy program, but its 
difficulty does not constitute a valid objection. 
Despite some current psychological theories, I 
still believe that the benefits of tough, hard work 
in one field may be carried over to a comparable 
intensive study in another area. 


B ESIDES the core curriculum, it would be possible 
to provide options of further academic work 
for those who are competent in languages, sciences, 
etc., and options that would help in schooling boys 
and girls to go forth into commerce, homemaking 
and industry. 

I am not by any means condemning the kind of 
training that fits a pupil to earn his living. How far 
educational institutions should go in that regard, 
within the relatively short time that their pupils 
spend there, is too large a question to open on this 
occasion. Let it be said, however, that competence 
in special fields is best acquired “on the job,” and 
that, to an ever-increasing extent, the demands of 
commerce and industry are for keen minds rather 
than practised hands. 

Terms such as “progressive,” “reactionary, 
“utilitarian,” and “traditionalist” have been ban- 
died about in educational circles in a way that 
obscures, rather than clarifies, the issues that urg- 
ently await our solutions. I do not mean to suggest 
that variant opinions among educationists do not 
exist. The Report of the Ontario Royal Commission 
on Education, of which I was a member, refers 
to the two schools of thought commonly called “the 
traditional” and “the progressive.” We may think 
of the traditionalist as one who believes in strict 
discipline and the mastering of subjects; who would 
have the schools do their best to inspire a strong 
personal attachment to the country and to estab- 
lished ways of living, a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the cultural heritage, and an 
recognized values and articles of faith. The pro- 
gressive, on the other hand, emphasizes interest 


acceptance ol 


and learning by experience; he is less ready to 
assert the universal or abiding truth of any belief, 
principle, of criterion of value; he places great 
trust in the capacity of human intelligence, as 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 
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SOMEWHERE beneath the hundreds of tons of rock lies the town of Frank. 
Spectators are looking down on the slide from Turtle Mountain, where it began. 


ALBERTA FLASHBACK 
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—Alberta Gover t Photos 


FRANK SLIDE looks even more impressive from a distance, in perspective with 
the mountain in the background. Tons of the rock have been used by railway 


The Night the Mountain Fell on Frank 


r HE FRANK SLIDE was one of the world’s 


great mountain tragedies. There have been 


many tragedies in mountain slides, but at 
rank an entire section of limeston2 Turtle Moun- 
tain toppled on the sleeping community. Today 
acres and acres of rock cover the spot, and the 
motorist is literally left breathless as he practically 
stumbles upon this tragic sight. It may be in keep- 


ing with the reverence Canadians hold for such 
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KEN LIDDELL is an Alberta newspaperman. The 
story of the Frank slide is reprinted from his book 
This Is Alberta” (Ryerson, $4.00) which was pub- 


ished this year. 
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SIGN commemorates one of the world's worst 
mountain disasters. Only one woman survived. 


by Ken E. Liddell 


things, but the slide has not been too widely pub- 
licized. But the sight of the area today is one of 
the few in Canada that once a man has seen he 
would never forget. 


Frank was—and still is—a coal-mining commu- 
nity. Around the turn of the century it was one 
of the leading towns of the Pass, as the whole area 
is commonly known. It had a newspaper, The 
Frank Sentinel; hotels, and it was a busy, bustling 
place that faced on a great wide and beautiful 
valley locked on the south side by Turtle Mountain. 

The miners of Frank worked in the very bowels 
of Turtle Mountain. They thought nothing of it. 
If they listened at all it was only with wry smiles 
to the stories of the Indians. The Indians told of a 
massacre and of a moving mountain. The mas- 
sacre has been authenticated and if you consider 
the Frank slide as a moving mountain, so has 
the other legend. 

The Indians told of how a war party of Black- 
feet massacred a party of Crow Indians at the foot 
of Turtle Mountain many years ago. This story 
was more than legend, for Big Swan and Crow 
Chief, two chiefs among the Piegans, who died 
comparatively recently at the ages of 87 and 90, 
could tell of the incident. They pointed to Turtle 
Mountain as the true Crowsnest. It was so named 
by the Indians because a party of Blackfoot scouts 
following the Crows who were retreating to the 
mountains, returned to their main camp to report 
they had found the “Crow’s nest.” But to the white 
man, Crowsnest mountain is a lonely and isolated 
chunk of rock some miles to the west where 
ravens roost 

Ihe Indians had another legend about Turtle 
Mountain. The mountain, before it was shorn on 
one side, resembled a huge, sleeping turtle. That 
is why the white men so named it. A_ pioneer 
family named Garnett named it in 1881, accord- 
ing to some records. But the Indians claimed in 
whispers that Turtle Mountain moved. Maybe they 
referred to harmless slides that occurred during 
the spring. Or did they? When Turtle Mountain 
rumbles does it really nod its head? It could be, for 
there are great fissures at its top today and each 


year they creep a little wider and a little deeper 

Because of this most of the people have move: 
from its danger zones. The town of Frank of toda 
is out of any danger from possible future slides 
But near Hillcrest, a mining community immedi 
ately east of Frank, there are a few families of 
old people living within Turtle’s ominous shadow 
They will not move and nobody can force them to 
For reasons of their own they will not heed the 
disaster that befell the people of Frank at 4:1 
a.m. on April 29, 1903. 

It was a quiet night. There was, for a moment 
before 4:10 a.m., nothing to distinguish it from 
any other night. If there was any warning noise, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
























SIZE of some of the boulders is enormous. Miners 
working inside Turtle Mountain escaped the slide 
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Movement of bumper western grain 
crop eclipses important develop- 


ments in other production fields 


by 


C. M. Short 


PULSE of business has quickened and 
economic health of Canada is better than 
vas a month ago. This improvement is a 
various stimuli, partly seasonal and partly 
s. but they are none-the-less welcome in 
certain weaknesses which have been found 
suntry’s economic system over the past two 
|hese stimuli, or most of them, are apt to 
fective for some time, over the next six 
months at least. 
onsumers’ goods industries, such as tex- 
e been strengthened by the settlement of 


lisputes and the prospect of a steady supply 


materials at comparatively reasonable 
|hese units are, therefore, in a better posi- 
take advantage of the seasonal revival in 
their products. 
ills and fabricators are now getting near- 
juantities of American iron and steel and 
‘rations are more regular, although for 
ie to come they may continue to be affect- 
1¢ prolonged American strike. Most other 
s are back in production after summer 
periods which this year were earlier and 
nore protracted than usual because of the 
ubles both in this country and in the U.S. 
ver, the natural resources development 
has spread further in the last few weeks 
1 exploration work on nickel-copper prop- 
that once famous gold country, the 
ind to extend oil drilling from Manitoba 
st northern sections of Alberta and Brit- 
nbia. 
er, eclipsing all these new favorable 
are the huge field-crop production and 
fruit yields that the prairies and British 
have recorded in the past season; these 
1 offset some disappointing crop results 
Central and Eastern Canada present 
king contrasts with the West in their 
ts. 
‘ample, the harvest of spring grains in 
which has the largest livestock holdings 
ovince, is smaller than that of last year; 
major sections the yield is well below 
The total national grain crop should, 
take into account the lower yields in 








{ORT, now retired, was formerly head of 
dian Bank of Commerce's Research De- 
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LOADING UP: Grain being piped into a freighter at Port Arthur, Ontario. 


Ontario and in Eastern Canada as well as the 
bumper crops on the Prairies. On the whole, how- 
ever, Canada has grown this year about 150 mil- 
lion bushels more wheat, oats, barley, flax and 
rye than in 1951 and with the carry-over from 
previous years has a total supply of ‘these grain 
of nearly 2 billion bushels. 

The Western growers were ‘avored by better 
climatic conditions than Eastern farmers, but in 
some respects they had the most difficult job of all: 
harvesting a large part of the crops they grew last 
year and at the same time working their land and 
putting in their new crops. Man and nature were 
not the only elements in the achievements in the 
West this year. Farm machinery and equipment 
of a value of more than $1 billion, about half of 
that for all Canada, were put to extensive and 
intensive use, partly in replacement of a heavy 
loss of manpower on prairie farms during the 
past ten years. 

Coincident with these strenuous agricultural 
efforts were those required to handle, sell and 
transport huge supplies of grains from previous 
years. Over 700 million bushels were delivered by 
prairie farmers to country elevators from last 
year’s crop alone, and more than 650 million 
bushels were shipped to other countries, such ex- 
ports requiring the loading of about two thousand 
ships at Canadian ports on the Atlantic and Pa- 


cific coasts. 


ow, with an even bigger supply of grains on 

hand or in sight, new and greater problems in 
handling, storing, marketing and transport have to 
be faced. The same facilities, resourcefulness and 
energy that overcame the problems of the past 
year are still available and can probably be im 
proved. One of the current problems stems from 
the uneven crops across the country, the super- 
abundance in the West and the comparatively small 
yields in the East. In the latter area, and particu- 
larly in Ontario which in some years has used as 
much as 100 million bushels of western feed grains, 
there will probably be a market for a substantial 
quantity during the next 12 months. But the high 
cost of rail transportation might limit this market 
unless government freight subventions were to aid 
a rather massive west-to-east movement. Such aid 
wo*ld probably be well worth while if it resulted 


eventually in the rebuilding of the livestock hold- 
ings, which have been quite severely depleted in 
recent vears. 

The same form of disposal of feed grains could 
be expanded in the West without, of course, much 
rail transportation cost. The high cost of rail freight 
could, and probably will, be lessened by diverting 
a considerable quantity of grains, mostly wheat, to 
Pacific coast ports as was done during the past 
year. This policy takes advantage of all-year round 
shipping facilities and further lessens transporta- 
tion costs by putting grains in shipping positions 
where they could constantly be loaded at the de- 
clining scale of Overseas rates of the past year 


N THAT PERIOD Vancouver shipped over 100 mil- 

lion bushels of wheat, almost twice as much as 
in the preceding year. Whatever the means of dis- 
posal, there will be intense activity in all direc- 
tions to move the commercial supplies of western 
grains and this in turn will add greatly to the pur- 
chasing power of the general public. It should not 
be taken for granted that this new and greatei 
purchasing power will be immediately effective 

Obvious!y, it will take considerable time to work 
the huge western grain crops through to their final 
destinations. Orderly marketing must, in the 
ent circumstances, be the first rule: first of al 
quota, and for some time smali quota, deliveries 
by grain growers to country elevators, then de- 
liveries to terminal elevators in accordance with 
their own facilities, and from there on the facilities 
and marketing possibilities that Canada has to dis- 
pose of its surplus grains here and abroad. So all 
the great sum of money to be derived from the 


bumper crops of the West will have to be spread 
out over a quite lengthy period 

Orderly marketing of these grain crops should 
be accompanied by an orderly attitude of labor 
and business interests toward the present agricul- 


tural situation. The farmer is vulnerable to  pres- 


sure from these sources: for a seasonal decline in 
the prices of farm products has been coupled with 
rising farm costs which are to go higher still if 
industrial and transportation workers obtain higher 
wages. Worst of all would be strikes that would 
tie up the movement of western grain surpluses 

The most recent official foreign trade reports 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 24 
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Newfoundland's Old France Neighbor 


Life on St. Pierre and Miquelon runs along centuries-old lines; | 
visitors from tenth province now meet unique colonial neighbors + 


“‘'T. PIERRE AND MIQUELON, the two b Eric Se mour Through St. Pierre and Miquelon it is trying » gain 
French islands off the south coast of New- ¥ y a backlog of dollars and still gives its pos ssions 
foundiand, are just the same as the early set- in the North Atlantic free port ‘facilities anc status, 

tlers made the location back in 1816 when a per- hence the low price of the goods. But, in + ct, §, 


Faatnnld ack: hae Wi ' ghtseeing the town experience manv a thrill when p d Mj ; E 
manent foothold was ga -rance after ee i , s -rre 210 > co ) ce I 
ent foothold It ; e afte the driver blows and without slackening speed ierre and Miquelon are costly for France to main. 


Treaty of Versailles. These tiny islands cover no : : tain. This trading system, therefore, as an :ttrac. 


: da mil seal tai each ae turns a sharp corner into another narrow street. , age or E d 
more than 96 square miles and have a total popu- : : ; tion to g ole ) ance < an o for : 
e he =e er Rach shop, regardless of its main business— on to gain dollars tor rance and an ow’ et for F. 
lation of about 5,000. All but a thousand live on ae < ¢ as many French goods as possible. 
hardware or groceries. carries a large display of - 5 . anaes ; 
Business has been better in St. Pierre, es 
in the rum-running days and the period whx 


St. Pierre. the main commercial centre for this only oa a a es a + SA 
s : : es, li urs afr hard liquors. mpared t 
French colony in the North Atlantic. Newfound- ne : a eee st 2a ; eS 
; Canadian prices, these are ; as 5 
ships were stocking up there. Some ships “On- MERIKOS 
tinue to buy liquor and cigarettes because I 


: e ridiculous. , »)p-grade 
land has long neglected its opportunities in foster- le ae aa 2 Er res 
i. 2 Pee Scotch whisky Is 32 per 26'2 02. 
ing tourism and its reorganized policy under for- Re >; 
panes et Se eas eal a ea pagne is $3; gin 80 cents. Li iqueurs vary slight! . > : 
mer cabinet minister O. L. Vardy will not only . : cheaper than out of bond in a Canadian p 


7 : ; 7 : from 85 cents up to $1.25; rum (rh 
senefit the new Province but also that bit of Old : e es 


tions are 


; : : ilar price range. 
rance lying off the Burin peninsula, “sin s 


1 > f lioht r > 
On a recent visit there we drove sar 275 \ light red wine 


in pl > ARRIVING at St. Pierre in the French 

place Water is pI a 

ery aie cas Sas ment’s ferrv boat The Eider II, we are 
miles fr +. John’s to Fortune ~apnect will with meals at the hotels, and there is plent it! aa 

miles from St. John’s to Fortune, to connect with . se ? ° . ; a customs official. He conducts the visitor 
the French Government's twice-a-week ferry boat Shoppers are expected to drink four o1 

from St. Pierre. The long drive was made possible ent kinds of liqueurs while discussing business with 
1 the le Y nea er 

by the Newfoundland Government completing a the amiable and English-speaking shopkeepe 

. Otherwise They try to make a sale in wine so they ale a 


office for a few polite questions. Newfoun 
of long-time association do not have to hi 
or passports to visit St. Pierre. Other Canac 


few road links two and a half vears ago 3 ; 
: Next to Government service, the main 


is the fishery. Many dories and other fishir 
St. John’s his oversight. however. mav be recti- tu lie hauled —— the ee St. Pierre a 
m . = 2 2 yr val > yllowe > Newtfo 
fied in the near future. Canadian customs regulations permit the bring- for decades followed their Newfoundland 
t. Piert be Geel ote a re att Rai pr eaten INE tas ered es eM es parts, catching the cod, drying and slating 
St. Pierre. a tinv i I al four mile ong Ing into ewtoundlan Or anv part of Canada k fl ike db *h f 
' ir : : . } } m on flakes an a S for export 
ind three miles wide, is a typical French village from St. Pierre of one bottle of Scotch whisky and arse ¢ a Caeees Es pe 
‘orit } NAA neont Pa = £ ot ee =) ss = rope. But in the past twenty years this fis 
Majori f the 4.000 people on St. Pierre a1 one of champas or wine or liqueur per person d aes “e — ae 
crammed in narrow streets with houses and shops which are included in the $100 worth — - ae EER Re -_ “a ; ' 
. a = a - a 7 ly he > > ove > we) lete > extension 
oined together like trains. A crazy-quilt pattern of goods. At least 200 cigarettes can al y the French Government completed the ¢ ad 
: - 5 and transformation of a large bait depot into : 
modern fresh fish filleting plant. en 


vis trai ld cami ave ieaen Ps anniinn ys ample ir yenac gla -inally the visitor can- 
the trip could not have been possible bheeiniade no < © IN a COLMA Liass. Finally the visitor can 


t 
hin make he »tinite tor 
ships make the definite stopover 


at St. Pierre from I leave the shop without buving at least one 


iti iT¢ 


cross-sections form the mvriad side streets ashore. By the carton, most of 

Car drivers continually blow their horns because cost about 8!>2 cents a acheaaes 
there are no traffic regulations. Visitors taxi- Perfumes and electrical goods from England. Electricity supply at St. Pierre is provided by 2 september 
radi sets and foodstuffs—mi an\ from Britain. diesel plant. Until four or five months ago Il § was fixed 

ERIC SEYMOUR is on the editorial staff of St. are correspondingly cheap. Since France is still a turned off around midnight until sundown the nex: — : 
, imountec 
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John’s, Nfid., Telegram. member of the sterling bloc, so are its colonies CONTINUED ON 


The stor 


PLACE DE L'EGLISE on a Sunday morning and devout St. Pierrais after morning WINE SHOPS do a brisk business both domestic and ‘‘foreign'’. Favorable eis 
Mass. From the square radiates a crazy-quilt pattern of the Island's narrow streets. prices tempt the tourist and France benefits from receipt of needed collars ac of ‘the 
—Photos by Conoco Wise eot. Int 
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MERIKOSKI POWER DAM, one of three on the Oulu River. 
tions are in operation and a third is to be installed to restore Finland's power. 


Two generating sta- 


Finland Reaches the Crest 


After seven years, she writes 


“Paid” at the foot of a war 


reparations bill to the Soviet that amounted to $750 ‘million 


BEGINNING of this month Finland 

id only three lighters and one special 
~ chooner still to deliver to the Soviet to 
complete her war-reparations payments. By mid- 
September she could write “Paid” to a debt that 
vas fixed in Sept. 1944 at $300 million U.S. dol- 
irs (at 1938 value) which in the end would have 
ted to 750 million dollars at the present 


[ THE 


imoun 


he story of the payment of that debt can’t be 
ts true perspective without considering the 
state of the country at the time Russia imposed the 
debt. in the two wars (1939-41 and 1941-44) she 
had lost 80,000 men or about 2 per cent of her 
total population. The loss of the valuable prov- 
Karelia to the Soviet meant a loss of 12 
per cent of her agricultural produce; 10 per cent 
of her industrial produce; it also meant an intreas- 
ed burden of housing and job-finding for the nearly 
half mi!lion Karelian Finns who quit the province 
on its occupation. Karelia also produced a 
quarter of Finland’s cellulose—a heavy item on 
the repirations bill—and the new frontier also cut 
through the Saima Canal and the Vuoski water- 
course. both essential for transportation and 
hydro-clectric power. All these things plus the 
loss of livestock and the decay of agricultural land 
during the war years left the country with a dif- 
cult problem of surviving, even without the seem- 
ingly insuperable war debt. 

That war debt seemed insuperable for a great 
humbe: of reasons: though 80 per cent of Fin- 
land’s pre-war exports were wood products, only 
one third of the list of 199 groups of commodities 
deman d were in that field. Another third was 
ships snd cables, including 4 per cent of the 
fountr: 5 existing fleet and 20 per cent in new 
ships, some types of which had never before been 
made the country. The remaining third was 
machinvry—locomotives, trucks, cranes, complete 
Industr: | plants‘ for producing cellulose, electric 
Motors These had to be bought almost com- 
WMleen00s0s + seseeesenseesescsecoescceseesoococcoccecceccesceccaocessooncscesaceoessess 
KINGS! EY GRAHAM, QC, is Canadian Consul 
Gener! for Finland. 
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pletely from the U.S. In short, 60 per cent of the 
reparations were to be paid from the fruits of the 
metal-working industries, which provided only 4 
per cent of the country’s exports before the wars. 

Finland, with no resources of coal, 
practically no textile industry and barely enough 
food for its 4 million population was ape 
Sept. 1944 with paying a debt that would 
many other things, necessitate doubling the cap a 
of her metal- working industry and expanding 
shipyards sixfold. 

In 1946 one third of all the country’s expo: 
trade was for reparations. To accomplish thi 
enormous task she had to undergo what has bee 
in effect an industrial revolution. Industr 
workers have risen in number from 
1938 to 400,000 in 195+. The cx 
decline in agricultural labor has been 
000. She succeeded in reviving her 
foreign trade so that 1951 volume 
than her 1935 volume and only slig 
1938, the country’s biggest pre-war 
most important market for non-reparatio 
has been the U.K. which has taken a th 
total commercial exports (the Soviet has taken a 
twelfth, the U.S. one fourteenth). But becau 
of the need to import raw materials, machiner' 
etc. Finland’s imports have increased so that at 
present the import volume is 55 per cent higher 
than it was in 1935. 

In carrying out this superhuman task of recovers 
and repayment, how has Finland found the Sovie 
as a taskmaster? 

On the whole, 
have left the country pretty much to 
vices. True, the fine of 5 per cent per month on 
delays in delivery has been sometimes stringently 
exacted, even though metal-workers’ strikes in 
Sweden and coal stoppages in the U.S. had inevit- 
able effects on Finland’s deadlines. Russia’s 
interference during the war-debt years was chiefly 
by implications: an uneasy fear of occupation 
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VAINO AALTONEN is one of Finland's foremost sculptors and is the son of one 
of the country’s former Presidents. She looks to artists for her future exports. 
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UN'S NEW HOME nearly ready: View from north side of UN Plaza shows General Assembly Bldg. (foreground), tall Secretariat Bldg., and Library. Night view (r,) 


A New Europe in the Making 


by Sebastian Haffner 


Diplomatic Correspondent, London Observer 


Strasbourg 
I BECAME 
moment that the present session 


of the Council of Europe Was tO 


clear trom the first 


xe the most important one since its 
neeption three vears ago 

For three years the Council has 
merely talked about aspirations and 
hesitations. Now, suddenly it finds 
tself faced with hard facts and is gal- 
vanized into action. Those who came 
here more or less prepared to see the 
Council of Europe buried, suddenly 
find that they have come not to a 
surial but to a birth: indeed. to a twin 
birth 

For what is now 
lebate here is not only the fina 
merger of France, Western Germany. 
Italy. Belgium, 


Luxembourg into a new 


under urgent 
| 


Netherlands and 
European 
tederation, but also the creation, 
iround that new federation, of a new 
wider European system, embracing 

Scandinavia and all free 


revolutionary act of the 
Schuman Plan assembly of. setting 
tself up as a pre-constituent assembly 
for a political six-nation federation 
has faced the nine West European 
vations which will not be members of 
that new federation with the vital 
question of thei relationship with it 
This is far more than question of 
the future usefulness and function of 
the present Council of Europe. It 
would be a question of absolutely 
vital national importance, indeed pos- 
sibly of survival, for each of these 


nine nations. even if no Council ot 
Europe existed 

If and when the six-nation federa- 
tion, now in process of birth, comes 


t 


to life—and people talk of next sum- 
mer as the date for this, so that the 
next West German elections will coin- 
cide with the elections for the first 
West European Parliament—Britain 
and tie other non-member nations of 
the Western European federation will 
suddenly become close neighbors of a 
new “super-power’, a power with a 
larger population than U.S., and a 
arger industrial potential than Russia. 

If there is no special relationship 
between this new emerging super- 
power and its unattached neighbors, 
if the ordinary pulls and pressures ot 
power politics are allowed free play 
between them, then the unattached 
countries will find themselves dwart- 
ed and over-shadowed, and may 
indeed in time lose their independ- 
ence. Hence the vital need to create 
from the start a special relationship 
between the new federation and its 
wider penumbra, and especially be- 
tween the federation and the most 
important power in the penumbra, 
Britain. 

There must be, from the beginning, 
organic links between the new federa- 
tion and Britain, as well as the rest of 
Western Europe, which make conflict 
impossible, otherwise conflict would 
before long become inevitable. If 
such links did not exist, one would 
have to invent them. 

But the Council of Europe, as it 


has so far existed, has not proved a 
particularly strong and durable link. 
If the new federation were to be 
established outside it and to have 
Separate existence from it, only per- 
haps becoming a new overpowering 
member State of it, it might well 
break it. To make sure that the rela- 
tionship between the federated six and 
the non-federated nine becomes real- 
lv unbreakable, it will be necessary to 
create a pre-established organic inter- 
dependence between the federal -or- 
ganization of the six and the coopera- 
tive organization of the fifteen; the 
two will have to become an inseparate 
whole like the yellow and the whige 
of an egg. 

This is the meaning of the pro- 
posals of Mr. Anthony Eden, made 


some six months ago, but only now 
revealing themselves in their whole 
boldness, for building the new federa- 
tion into the existing Council of 
Europe, and making “Strasbourg” 
dual-purpose organization, serving al 
the same time as the federal machin- 
ery of the six and as the cooperative 
machinery of the fifteen. 

It is only now dawning on most 
of those concerned that something un- 
precedented is here proposed: and it 
is hardly yet fully grasped in Britain 
that an organic connection of ‘this 
kind with a European federated state 
will inevitably change the character 
of the Council of Europe «lso for 
those countries which will remain 
members only of its outer precincts. 

For better or worse, they will 


—United Nat ons photo 


CANADA'S GIFT: Seven ornamental doors for entrance to General Assembly. 





onnection which they can 
at their peril. And it may 
se will in the end be proved 
think that the British pro- 
far from diluting the pro- 
ration of the six, is in effect 
ng of a very effective dilu- 
tish sovereignty. However 
be, at the moment Stras- 
a kind of creative confu- 
to figure out its newly 
uture as the concentric seat 
wer federation and a fif- 
European Commonwealth 
italian Prime Minister, Sig- 
speri, has called it. 
"time being, neither the 
yr the constitutional details 
y idea are entirely clear. 
en the constitution of the 
ation of the six—the yolk 
European egg—has yet to 
out and it is hard to vis- 
cretely the unprecedented 
ition of this as yet unborn 
to the remodelled Council 
the egg-white which is to 
volk. 
majority of the delegates 
irg has seized on the idea, 
Eden himself has eloquent- 
ed here, with enthusiasm. 
ch and Benelux parliamen- 
pecially—always somewhat 
being left alone with the 
1 the federation of the six 
t a vital reinsurance and a 
the hope that Britain may 
in spite of all and perhaps 
“join Europe.” 
verse reasons, the Germans 
ps least happy about the 
They are inclined to fear 


niy now 
whole ; : . 
 federa- ; 


most 
ning un- 
i: and tt 
) Britain 
of this 
ted state 
haracter 
so {or 

emain 
ecincts. 
mV will 


that the British want to have their 
cake and eat it—to remain outside 
the proposed federation proper, and 
yet to be in a position to determine 
its politics from without. Two other 
groups who feel doubtful are the in- 
fluential and hard-headed French 
technocrats around M. Jean Monnet. 
High Commissioner of the Schuman 
Pool. who feel that the proposed dual- 
structure will be unwieldy, illogical, 
and top-heavy, and will be badly suit- 
ed as an instrument for technical 
efficiency and fast industrial progress; 
and the two neutral members, Sweden 
and Ireland. 


— LATTER fear that they are being 
imperceptibly drawn into a sys- 


tem whose core is military as well as 
economic and political and that it may 
become impossible for them to main- 
tain their neutral position in world 
politics if they remain members of a 
Council of Europe so unpredictably 
changing its character. 

Finally, in a group quite by them- 
selves, are the German Socialists, who 
alone are not yet reconciled to the 
prospect of a federation of the six 
they feel that it closes the door to all 
hopes of German unity in the fore- 
seeable future—and who are for the 
time being boycotting the pre-con- 
stituent assembly of this federation. 

The impact of the Schuman Plan 
nations’ proposal to go ahead with 
federation is still so fresh, that it is 
impossible to predict the outcome of 
Council’s debate, or even the exact 
alignment of trends and forces. Cer- 
tainly the session is heavy with fate. 
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J. Y. MURDOCH 


G. L. MANNING 





At a recent Meeting of the Board of Directors, of the Office 
Specialty Manufacturing Company Limited, at Newmarket, 
Ontario, Mr. J. Y. Murdoch, O.B.E., Q.C., formerly President, 
was elected Chairman of the Board. Mr. G. L. Manning, 
formerly Vice-President and Managing Director, was elected 
President, and will continue as Managing Director of the 


* 


firm. 
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Of Education 
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demonstrated, for example, in the 
achievements of science; he sees less 
need for steadfastness, loyalty and 
courage than for resourcefulness to 
meet new situations. 

In practice, of course, no educator 
is exclusively either traditionalist or 
progressive. When one appreciates the 
strong reasons for thinking about life 
and education in these different ways, 
and is tolerant enough to understand 
views with which he does not agree, 
he will not resort to sweeping denun- 
ciations of either the traditionalist or 
the progressive point-of-view. It is our 
job to find a via media which shall 
provide the best education. There is 
nothing to be gained by repeating 
phrases such as “Education is going 
to the dogs” or “You can’t turn back 
the clock.” One must examine dis- 
passionately both positions. 

It would not surprise me if Quebec 
were to be the first of the ten Cana- 
dian provinces to succeed in working 
out a practical synthesis of these op- 
posing educational philosophies. Que- 
bec has shown herself fully alive to 
the importance of the advances of 
physical science. She has been a lead- 
er in the development of social science 
and social philosophy. And withal, in 
the face of vocationalizing pressures 
she has never surrendered her clas- 
sical, liberal education, which gives 
richness and perspective to the pres- 
ent day through a knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the past; that education 
whose fruits are to be seen in a ma- 
turitv of culture, a refinement of man- 
ners, a breadth of interest and a facil- 
itv of expression to which we should 
all pay tribute. Quebec, I prophesy, 
will match the rest of us in technology 
before we reach her level in the hu- 
manities. 

Educational problems are common 
to elementary schools, secondary 
schools, colleges and universities. We 
can only attain our high objectives by 
sitting down together and promoting 
cooperative efforts. With able and de- 
voted teachers, and with a clear view 
of our objectives, we can give to youth 
the opportunity to develop those 
qualities of integrity, intellect and 
initiative that will make them better 
citizens of a better Canada. 


@ In honor of its centennial, Laval 
University offered a $1,000 prize in 
a musical composition contest. Winner 
was 26-year-old Clermont Pepin of 
St. Georges de Beauce, Que. Winning 
awards is nothing new to this young 
composer. To date he has won the 
$1,000 Eaton graduating scholarship 
for an outstanding graduate of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music of To- 
ronto; was the only person ever to 
receive the Composers, Authors and 
Publishers Association of Canada 
award for three consecutive years: in 
1949 he won the Prix d'Europe and 
went to France for three years: in 
1951 he split second prize ($2,000) 
in the Canadian Amateur Hockey As- 
sociation’s scholarship awards. Pepin 
won the Laval prize with a symphonic 
poem which will be played by the 
Quebec Symphony Orchestra in De- 
cember. 
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Halifax > Montreal - Toronto 
Winnipeg » Vancouver 
54th Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of fifteen cents ( 15c 
per share on all issued Common 
Shares of the Company has been 







































declared payable December 1 
next to all shareholder of 
record as at the close of iSl- 


ness October 31, 1952. | 
By Order of the Board 


K. R. GILLELAN, 
Vice-Pres. & Sec.-Treas. 
Brantford, Ont., Sept. 17, 1952 
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Theyre Giving Houses Away 


by P O’D. 


r Is SY to imagine the delighted 
| of a tramp in a doss-house 
landlord should offer a 
merely to stay in, but as 
operty complete with all 
iry deeds—even a Pound 
des to cement the bargain. 
a dream. Landlords are 
it; and wise tramps are 
the Pound. It is all they 
t out of It. 
dlord thus gets rid of di- 
droperty he can no longer 
epair or keep, the shaggy 
shuffles off on his trav 
the house is finally con- 
s it is bound to be, there 1s 
whom the municipal au- 
in crack down. Thev must 
themselves. which is the 


ing any of them wants to 


and perhaps neater was 
¢ much the same result ts 
limited company—with 
ssed landlords. for instance 
go into liquidation. — It is 
ind entirely effective. As 
method, the local counc!! 
the baby. and there ts no 
parent to worrv about, 
turn up and talk too much 
cause of all this dodging 
is the Rent Restriction 
inlv cure is to allow the 
use his rents to the 


ible him at least to keep 


a habitable condition 


t 


they don’t. and he doesn't 


Like to See the Fire 


T 4L INDUSTRY of Britain ts 
away from the front- 
ne usually because It Is 

It is in’ trouble once 

profit of £3,105,000 

st quarter of 1951 fell to a 
49.000; for the first quarter 

e industry slid into the red 

727.500. 

Wearisomely fa- 

of too much cost tor too 
t: and there is at present 
prospect of the costs being 
output increased. The one 
improvement lies in_ the 
more economical use of 
us country, which would 
ger margin for export. This 
the balance of sales gen- 
also the bank balance of 
tl! Coal Board. The Board 
out a Pound per ton more 
coal than on domestic. 

te time before it went out 

the Socialist Government 

committee to explore the 
ent use of coal. This com- 
low brought out its re- 
conclusions that would 
be especially welcome to 
ment that appointed it. 
nmittee believes that, not 
ung and more centralized 
more competition is the 
of promoting the effective 
nation’s fuel and powe! 


resources. “It believes also in doing 
away with all forms of rationing as 
soon as possible. The consumer 
should be tree to make his own 
choice, and the price should be 
brought into accord with the relevant 
costs—in itself a very effective form 
of rationing. The only sensible one. 
in fact. 

As to particular ways of saving 
coal, the committee has many recom- 
mendations to make—some 40 o1 
more—tor the home. the factory. the 
railway, the electric power station, 
and the colliery itself. In this connec 
tion, it Is interesting to see that the 
committee thinks much more highly 
of the open grate-fire than most othe: 
people do, though it admits that some 
grate-fires are more efficient than 
others. This will be good news to old- 
fashioned people who insist on seeing 
the fire. no matter how much of the 
heat goes up the chimney 

Altogether a = verv sensible and 
comprehensive report. It only remains 
to get the authorities and the public 
to carry out its recommendations 
That is all that remains, and it is 
likely to go on remaining. Tradition 
dies hard. changes cost money, and 


nobody has very much to spare 


Britain Sinking ? 


I 4 WORLD Where there is so much 
to be afraid of it is difficult to vet 
really worked up about the dange 
of Britain’s sinking. No, not polit 
cally or financially or as a military 
power, but really sinking. going down 
slowly and irrevocably beneath the 
waves. According to one theory, the 
island is tilting, the eastern side going 
down and the western either going up 
or staving Where it is. This is naturally 
a very gradual process, and there i 
no immediate danger of our all slid- 
ing off it. But some day 

The other theory is that the whole 
island is going down, a couple of fee 
in a century or so. Not enough to 
worry about but enough to make one 
think. Even though most people liv- 
ing today will have lost all personal 
interest In the matter a hundred vears 
from now, there is something rathei 
depressing in the thought that some 
dav it will not be a case of a traveler 
from New Zealand sketching the 
ruins of St. Paul’s, but of the codfish 
and plaice and turbot) swimming 
around among them. 

The point is that between the first 
levelling survey which ended in 1850 
and the second made between 1912 
and 1921, scientific measurements in- 
dicated a general subsidence of anvy- 
thing up to 144 feet. Serious, eh? 
Happily there is a suspicion in the 
higher officiat}dom of the Ordnance 
Survey that the previous measure 
ments Were not quite so scientific o1 
complete after all. A third survey has 
therefore been ordered and ts already 
under way. It will take about seven 
vears, and then we should know. I 


can hardly bear to wait. 
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ST. PIERRE-MIQUELON typical costume is worn by road worker Peter Lacroix, 


St. Pierre and Miquelon 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
Refrigeration engineers from 
however, installing 


day. 
Newfoundland, 
the apparatus in the fish plant, could 
not work in. the 
without light. They asked the Gover- 


nor to grant extension of the electric- 


windowless rooms 


itv service during the day. He consent- 
ed and St. Pierre residents 
tul to France and the Newfoundland 
ers for this extra electricity. 


[The French Government ts anxious 


are grate 


to get as dollars 


many as possible 


and so are the shopkeepers. The lat- 
ter will take francs but preter dollars 


Storekeepers quote merchandise in 


dollars first, shrug their shoulders it 


francs are produced, and sometimes 


say. that “you should not have 


changed so much money at ze cus- 


toms”. The rate of exchange is clear 


ly visible on a large card the store- 


keeper consults when computing 


money values or answering questions 


On CUFFENCIeS 


St. Pierre and Miquelon are un- 


detended: and the only visible arma 
ments are the pre-war rifles of th 
small body of gendarmerie. Resident 
hope that any future world 

among nations will not 
tempts to capture St. Pierre: its only 
link with the mainland is a cable 
There is a narrow air strip used bs 
planes carrying visitors from New- 
foundland and the mainland of Can 
ada on business and pleasure trips. It 
is certainly a question whether that 
strip could handle an adequate a 


lead to at- 


defence set-up 

But defence is no problem right 
now. Islanders are leading their eas} 
going old-gountry lives and thinking 
about making visitors welcome 

Not many vears ago, we were told 
a Governor who made it his business 
to try and stop smuggling from St 
Pierre irked the residents to such an 
extent that they had him recalled 
They still prefer to let others come to 
the island with open hands and & 
away laden with liquor and w 


Toronto 4 | GENDARMERIE to police St. Pierre and Miquelon is ‘‘imported" from Fri.ce. 








by Joh L. Marston 


AN. ND, having tended since 
\I pr. story to spend an increas- 
> pre tion of its resources and 
industry, a diminishing 


yn food, has been forced 


= - 





decade to reconsider its 





It is l\ easy to see what part 

liber olicy plays in these devel- 

ments In theory, the growing 

cit ood means rising relative 

ces fo. food, which, in their turn, 

hle ulture to attract resources 

two therwise have found their 

into dustry. This simple eco- 

mic po ocess has, of course, been 

yeratin yut’ administrations have 

been throwing their weight one 

. or the other, and in some coun- 

1 Wide ries their policies are becoming more 

Lacroix 

Quite ‘trary policies, however, 


e be followed in different coun- 

lon tas Soviet Union, with the 
d's t planned economy, is still 

rma elative eglecting agriculture in 
the er to industrialize; so are its Euro 
dents satellites These countries aim 
Wal yrod more food, but, as they 

to at had substantial surpluses of food 
only ep they can atford to rely on 
cable orking of technical im- 
d by ! in agriculture rather than 
ew t ources trom industry. 
Can tries of the “new world” 
trips. It ost of them are quite 
that ow) are still industrializ- 
the “old world” that the 

eW priorities for agricul- 


ng ground most rapidly. 





ring policies make some 


hinking xnse. In broad outline, the coun- 
5 n the past have been able 

told EXNK te quantities of food are 
yusiness V pre ing diminishing surpluses 
1 St ert own increasing needs; 
ha me items In some areas, 
lled the lal or prospective import- 

we t sof d. The major food-im- 

1 go ters therefore to grow more 
eS emsel r face serious shortages. 


‘i ee \SSONING, however, over- 
sm . the position. It takes it 

v1 that there used to be 

the world food position. 
But th was no such harmony 
th memory. More than half 


“ population was under- 
sn vefore the war. Present 
sareng t the problem is due part 
0 th itinuing growth of popu- 
aon f than food supplies, part- 
LIS( e fact that food-importing 
intr ich used to get their food 
favo terms despite the short- 
er are compelled to recognize 
Nat the tage eXists. ; 





nother complication. In- 

Mt vriculture are not separ- 

| t more food it is neces 
SV to i 


duce more, not less, of 
al goods, such as tractors 
age rs and chemical fertiliz- 
C flict is not between in- 





ee ae 


uch and agriculture as 
{ xetween industry which 





FOOD /S. MANUFACTURERS 


T20 Much Industrialization ? 


produces industrial goods and indus- 
try which produces food. 

For the countries which depend on 
imports for a large proportion of 
their food—Britain is the outstand- 
ing example—either or both of two 
courses can be followed. They can 
invest more in agriculture at home; 
or they can export machinery and 
other agricultural supplies to coun- 
tries which can produce big export- 
able surpluses of food with the aid of 
these supplies. In either event it is 
necessary to invest more in the in- 
dustries supplying agriculture. The 
same argument applies to the supply 
of industrial raw materials. 

This situation is posing a particular 
problem for the sterling area’s cen- 
tral gold and dollar reserves. It’s cur- 
rently being pointed out, for instance, 
that the industrialization of some of 
the junior partners in the sterling area 
shares with Britain’s import require- 
ments responsibility tor the strain on 
the central reserves. 

True, these other sterling area 
countries have increased their exports 
by 53 per cent over prewar, but at 
the same time their imports have in- 
creased by 83 per cent. Imports of 
American machinery in 1950 are re- 
ported to be more than double (in 
terms of constant prices) the prewar 
figure. For chemicals and steel 
products the figure was quadrupled. 


— DEVELOPMENT has led some 
sources to recommend a drastic re- 
duction in the industrialization plans 
of these Commonwealth countries. It 
would lessen the drain on the central 
reserves, and would also make more 
British-made machinery available for 
export to dollar markets. 

It may be there are substantial sav- 
ings possible, as suggested by the Brit- 
ish magazine The Banker, through 
the cutting off of “uneconomic 
schemes of industrialization’” which 
have been carried through at the 
expense ot Commonwealth output of 
food and raw materials for export. 
But it would be difficult to deter- 
mine just Where to cut. A country’s 
industrialization is normally based on 
a supply of at least one of the items 
in industrial production labor, pow- 
er, raw materials—in which it has a 
comparative advantage. If the junior 
sterling area countries can increase 
their output of food or raw materials 

even in the long run through in- 
dustrialization, it would be short- 
sighted economy that would deny 
them the means of industrialization. 

Phe proposed solution in this case is 
for these countries to get their capital 
equipment through U.S. investment 
rather than through purchases trom 
the U.S. But investment capital goes 
where the climate is most favorable 
to immediate and substantial returns 
as well as long term security of the 
investment, and in these regards Can- 
ada and some Latin American coun- 
tries appear to have first claim on the 
attentions of U.S. investors. 
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BOOK FOR BUSINESS 


U.S. Stock Buyers 


SHARE OWNERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 
— by Lewis H. Kimmel — Burns & Mac 
Eachern—$1.75 





by Michael Young 


MPYHIS study was undertaken at the 

request of the New York Stock 
Exchange: its object is to determine 
the facts concerning share ownership 





From Engineering Design to Installed Unit... 


in the United States. This is a field ot 
business in which surveys, statistics 
and the compiling of general infor- 
mation haven't kept up with the 
economic development of the country. 
The study is limited to the corporate 
sector of the economy: partnerships 
and individual proprietorships aren't 
considered. 

While the study deals with share 
ownership in the United States, it 
should be of value to Canadian busi- 
ness as well: the study is not restricted 
to American corporations. The author 


explains that the canvass of share- 
holdings embraced all corporations 
with stocks listed on the several ex- 
changes, as well as a large number 
whose stocks are not listed on any 
exchange. “Numerous companies in- 
corporated in Canada and other coun- 
tries responded to our enquiry ty 
so its a pretty broad field that’s 
covered. 

At the same time, there is a gen- 
eral belief that Canadians are less 
inclined, or less able, to be risk takers 
than Americans. The fact that most 
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of our risk capital is Americs: , while 
Canadians are heavy on securc «| Issues 
would seem to confirm this Conge. 
quently it wouldn’t be safe t divige 
by ten and take the result as th» Cana. 
dian picture. But with U.S. i: veston 
figuring so prominently in C snadiay 
development, the statistics o1 Us 
investors are important in th ir ow) 
right. 


There is a lot of interestir » detyj 
in the book. Much of it wou 4 seem 
to be of great importance \ people 
who have stocks to sell — | woul 
certainly aid them in knowi:. thei; 
market. It’s estimated, for i: stance. 
that there are about 4.9 billio: share. 
owned by Americans: 36.3 ; cr cen 
of them are in the names of sien, 27 
per cent are in the names of \omen. 
12 per cent are owned by nt ac- 
counts, 11.4 per cent are in tl names 
of fiduciaries. Institutions, ‘ound: 
tions, etc., hold the rest. Own ship ‘s 
also broken down into geograyriic and 
age classifications. There are some 
interesting correlations: There was 
found to be, for instance, « direc 
relationship between share ownership 
and education. Of those who had fou; 
or more years of college work. 18 per 
cent are share Owners: among those 
who attended college but didn't com- 
plete a four year course, 15 per cent 
were share owners; high schoo! gradu- 
ates who didn’t attend college “count 
about 8 per cent of their number a 
share owners. The classification con- 
tinues through income groups. occu- 
pation, family size, size and type of 
community. 


Business Barometer 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 
indicate that the expected depressing 
effects upon Canadian exports are 
now being felt. About half of this 
country’s foreign trade is affected by 
dollar shortage and import restric- 
tions, an area taking in not Only the 
sterling group, but also a large part 
of Continental Europe and_ severa 
Latin American nations, as well a 
Japan and the Philippines. 
Canada, however, has had a price 
advantage in her export-import trad 
her prices for exports average slight! 
higher so far this year than in the like 
period of 1951, while costs of he 
imports are nearly 10 per cel lower 


The range of exportable yducts 
of this country is broadening: Britisi 
Columbia has started to ship jon ore 
to one of the major Americ 
companies on the Atlantic coi under 
a contract calling for regul ship- 
ments twice monthly of quite substan: 
tial quantities—as much as 10,00 
tons in one lot. Japan has lread 
taken about 50 shiploads of § ore 
containing 50 per cent iron. 

In addition, British Colum ‘ia hay 
recently brought into produ. ion 
large newsprint mill which tll 1 
crease its exporting capacity pulp 


Stee 


and paper quite considerab! This 
new mill is part of a pulp an. pape 
expansion in the Province 1! ving 


expenditures of over 200 mill: 1 del 
lars in the past six years. By | com 
of the current year product 1 © 
newsprint will be over 450,01 
more than 100,000 tons abo thal 
of 1951. 


tons 
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BUSINESS COMMENT 


The Farmer Takes a Bow 
by Michael Young 


F COLD statistics have any mean- 

ing ‘t all, it appears that the con- 
cern over the “flight from the farm” 
isn't jstified—on economic grounds 
anywa.. There has been a big drop 
athe ‘arm population, about 10 per 
cent «nce 1941. And the notable 
point bout this is that it has hap- 
yened while the population of the 
countr. as a whole increased by about 
214 milion. But the fewer and fewer 
farmers have been accomplishing 
more .nd more. 

The Winnipeg Free Press published 
some especially significant figures on 
farm debts recently: the figures relate 
(0 proirie province farm mortgages 
and a.reements for sale held by life 
insurance, trust, and loan company 
members of the Dominion Mortgage 
and Investment Association. 

Between 1942 and 1947, indebted- 
ness to Companies in the Association 
dropped by $114,122,000, and it’s 
important to note that this was six 
times the reduction achieved during 
the previous five years when the 
Farmers’ Creditors’ Arrangement Act 
write-offs were of major importance. 
In 1937, Association companies held 
56,745 mortgages and agreements for 
sale in the three prairie provinces; the 
total amount involved was $179,- 
853,000. By 1951 these figures had 
dropped to 13,862 mortgages and 
agreements for sale, with $31,693,- 
000 involved. 

Behind this is the rising farm in- 
come which has been reaped by fewer 
ind fewer farmers. Farm income rose 
from $717 million in 1939 to $2,494 
million in 1949, and after a ten per 
cent drop in 1950, to $2,825 million 
n 1951. That’s a 294 per cent increase 
during a period when the general cost 
{ living index rose by 81 per cent. 

[he accomplishments of this di- 
minishing farm population aren’t meas- 
ured only in terms of debt reduction 
and annual income. The farmers that 
remained have apparently taken over 
the lind of those that left. There are 
lewer farms—732,832 in 1941 and 
(usine the 1941 definition) 677,500 
in 1951, but the total area of improved 
farmland under cultivation was six 
per cont greater in 1951 than it was 
in 1941, In the same period, the total 
area of occupied farmland, including 
Newioundland, increased by only .3 
per cont. Farmers then, have not only 
Kept he existing farmland producing 
with ‘ewer hands, they are putting 
occupied, but unused farmland to the 
plow -and with impressive results. 
Since the end of the war, the wheat 
crop has climbed steadily until, this 
year. ifter a super-human effort that 
got 0 crops harvested instead of 
one, production was 63 per cent 
grea than it was in 1945. Nor 
does his seem to have been achieved 
it the expense of other grain produc- 
tion: oat production rose from 371 
milli, to 474 million bushels during 
the me period; barley production 
Tose rom 149 million to 294 million 
bush.is; rye rose from 8.8 million 
bush\s to 24.5 million. 





Figures on farm machinery sales 
indicate that the use of more machin- 
ery on larger farms has played a big 
part in the remarkable production pic- 
ture. In 1941 there were 159,752 trac- 
tors in use on Canadian farms; in 
1951, the figure was 150 per cent 
higher at 399,683. 

Nor do price changes account for 
all the increase: 1951 shipments of 
iron and steel shapes to the farm im- 
plement makers were about 12 per 
cent above shipments for the previous 
year, and by May this year there had 
been a further increase of 4 per cent. 

The wheat agreements and long- 


term contracts, and the matter of the, 


$65 million “have regard to” compen- 
sation the farmers received, obscure 
the fact that the farm is still a place 
where individual initiative and effort 
can accomplish big things. Farm- 
ers have received a lot of help from 
governments, but they are not in a 
favorite-child position. 

All three prairie provinces have 
become, during the postwar years, 
very much preoccupied with their in- 
dustrial and natural-resources devel- 
opment. The farmer, of course, hasn’t 
been ignored, but he has not been 
the one chick during the postwar 
years. Oil, uranium, base metals 
and new manufacturing have cap- 
tured a great deal of prairie atten- 
tion. But the farmer’s accomplish- 
ments during the period of great de- 
velopments in these other fields have 
kept him at the head of the line. 


Petroleum’s Week 


HE last full week in September 

was a big one for the petroleum 
industry in Canada. Canadian Oil 
Companies’ $23 million refinery 
started operation in Sarnia; British 
American Oil put an expanded and 
modernized refinery “on stream” in 
Moose Jaw, Sask.; Imperial Oil ship- 
ped its first Alberta crude to British 
Columbia in a 27-car train. In addi- 
tion the opening ceremonies of Cana- 
dian Oil Cos. started things stirring 
again on the matter of getting Al- 
berta gas to Ontario. 

There are half a dozen appli- 
cants to move Alberta gas eastward; 
Ontario’s Premier Frost favors the 
all-Canadian route that would bring 
the gas to the big Canadian market 
via the Sudbury district of Ontario. 
The Ontario Premier worked in a 
plug for this route during his speech 
at the opening of the Sarnia refinery. 

Canadian Oil Companies made 
much of its all-Canadian character 
(only one-third per cent of the com- 
pany’s stock is held outside Canada) 
and Premier Frost’s observations on 
the gas pipeline followed naturally: 
“(The Ontario market) just awaits 
Canadian enterprise which will build 
an all-Canadian gas pipeline from 
west to east serving the prairie cities 
. .. the lakehead cities . . . and then 
this great developed market here in 
southern Ontario.” 
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=) The y that give up opportunity in 


favour of temporary security deserve 
BENJAMIN 


neither, 
FRANKLIN 


IS SPECULATION 
A GAMBLE? 


Speculation is not| gamb- 


ling. It is the reasoned antic- 
ipation of future possibilities 
that is an essential part of 
any industrial development. 


Certainly, in the financing 
of new properties, there are 
inevitable risks as well as 
rewards. But this element of 
risk is safeguarded’ by the 
statements of geological ex- 
perts...the actual findings of 
preliminary work...the risk 
capital initially supplied by 
the sponsors of these proper- 
ties. These offer a reasonable 
basis for sound speculation 
that is not found in gambling. 


Our company’s policy gives 
you these assurances. It is 
our policy to offer only issues 
that have merit...to take the 
initial risk ourselves...to with- 
hold the sale of vendor's 
shares until the new proper- 
ties are assured of success. 


QUOTATIONS FROM 
OUR STATEMENT OF POLICY 


No undeveloped property will be 
sponsored by Douglass, Allen, Davis 
Limited until we have assumed the 
first riskin the financing of prelim- 
inary work. 


No property will be sponsored un- 
less it has a favourable mineral 
showing, and then only on the 
basis of competent technical advice. 


No mining property will be spon- 
sored on the basis of location alone. 


Informational bulletins will be 
mailed regularly, and they will con- 
tain both the favourable and the 
unfavourable with equal 
frankness. 


news. 


ers an 


verve () 


DOUGLASS, ALLEN, DAVIS 


LIMITED 


192 Bay Street, Toronto - EMpire 3-6288 


S. T. DOUGLASS JOHN ALLEN 
K. A. DAVIS 


Distributors and Underwriters of 
Speculative Securities 





r ur complete Statement of 
: iF F Policy available on request. 





REPORT ON CAR THIEVES 


Bargains that Backfire 


by Hal Tracey 


I I SEEMS a strange thing that 
police should worry more about 
the man who buys a stolen car than 


the man from whom the car is stolen, 
but that is the case. 

Not that they don’t make 
effort towards recovery of a stolen car 
tor the owner. But it is the man who 
parts with his cash, and then has his 
car taken from him who is their chief 


every 


concern. 

The man who loses the car 1s com- 
pensated by insurance, they explain, 
while the man who buys a stolen car 
has no protection. He loses everything. 

Anyone who buys a car from a 
person other than a fully authorized 
and reputable dealer, or a very close 
friend or acquaintance, is taking a big 
chance. And that holds even for the 
man who has a lawyer to cover every 
angle of the sale. 

There are signs that the average car 
owner is getting a little smarter. Few 
now leave their cars with the key still 
in the ignition. They make it a little 
harder for the thieves, but that doesn’t 
stop an experienced car stealer, who 
can start a car in about two minutes 
by crossing the ignition wires. 

But there are still plenty of people 
who leave their ownership permits in 
their cars, which is far worse. It 
means that the car thief has something 
to show that seemingly proves beyond 
doubt his right to be in possession of 
the car when he wants to sell it. 


W N it comes to proving owner- 
ship. the “hot car” dealers are 
past masters. It is no trick at all for 
them to obtain a bill of sale. They can 
steal a batch of them from a legitimate 
and fill in the details at their 
leisure. Or they can buy a_ second- 
hand car of ancient vintage, rub out 
the details in the bill of sale, and fill 
in the ones they need to fit the de- 
scription of the new car they steal. 
Peddlers of hot cars will go to any 
lengths to dupe their victims. Suppose 
you're buying a car from a man who 
savs his name is John Jones. You ask 
him where he and where he 
works. You can check both places by 
telephone, and mav get all the 
right answers, and still buy a stolen 
car. Thieves may have a confederate 
standing by at the telephone in their 
supposed pl: ice of residence, just to 
answer your questions properly and 
quiet any suspicions you might have. 
One stolen-car artist who applied a 
respectable amount of finesse to the 
racket would walk into a legitimate 
dealer's showroom and buv a car, 
paving part cash, and the rest by 
cheque. But the name he signed on 
the cheque wouldn't be his own. It 
would be very similar to the name of 
a reputable person with a respectable 
bank account in some distant town. 
Perhaps an “e” would be substituted 


dealer. 


lives, 


you 


for an “i,” or a “vw” for a “w,” letters 
that could be easily taken for one or 
the other in a_ hurriedly scrawled 


signature on a cheque. 
The dealer, checking with the bank 
in the distant point by telephone, 


naturally assume that he 


signature, 


would 
misread the 


same one who had the bank account. 


This little dodge protected the stolen- 
forgery rap, al- 


car artist against a 
though police finally hooked him on 
a fraud charge. 

Even when the seller has actually 
bought and paid for the car, the gul- 
lible buyer may be rooked. 
may have a registered lien against it, 
and the buyer will have to pay off the 
lien or lose the car. 

Experienced car thieves can utterly 
transform a car. They can and do 
switch serial numbers, license plates 
and even engines. They repaint cars 
a different color — anything to give 
their sales appearance of legitimacy. 

It pays to sell to, as well as buy 
from, a legitimate dealer. Police ad- 
vise those who sell to strangers to 
accept only cash or a certified cheque. 
If an uncertified cheque is accepted, 
the seller should go to the bank, and 
have it cashed in the company of the 
man who issued it. 

About 99 per cent of the cars stolen 
are recovered, usually within three or 
four days. This is no mean record for 
police in view of the fact that the 
number stolen can run to as high as 
12,000 in a single year. About 2,000 
are stolen each year in the Toronto 
area alone. 

Actually the statistics are stacked 
slightly against police, at that, since 
some stolen cars are old wrecks taken 
directly from a parking lot to a junk 
yard, and broken up for scrap. They 
are still chalked up as stolen in the 
official figures. 

Close cooperation between motor 
vehicle departments in each province, 
which notify each other of sales, helps 
bring about this high recovery record. 
Also, police have ‘their own systems 
of identifying cars, which they aren’t 
divulging. that thieves don’t know 
about. while they have the advantage 
of knowing. sooner or later. every 
trick of the trade that the thieves can 
dream up. 


. IN OTHER branches of theft, 
LX thieves leave their “trade marks” 


certain methods of operation that 
characterize their work. A Toronto 
detective visiting Windsor once put 
the finger on a car thief in that area 
whose working methods he knew 
from past experience. 

A car thief knows better than to 
offer his stolen car at too low a price, 
and thereby arouse suspicion. Normal- 
ly, he will offer it at a price approach- 
ing the usual selling point, but low 
enough to make a “good buy.” 

Even legitimate professional dealers 
get stung sometimes. In Toronte, one 
dealer sold a customer a car that he 
had bought, which turned out to be 
When he found out, he told 
his customer to “come down and pick 
out any car on the lot.” That is the 
sort of attitude that makes the police 
warning to buy only from a reputable 
dealer doubly effective. 


stolen. 





had 
and that the 
man who was buying the car was the 
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THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of thirty cents (30c) per share has been 
declared on the no par value common 
shares of the Company for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1952, payable 
November 25, 1952, to shareholders of 
record, October 15, 1952. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. L. T. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 


1952. 


















Montreal, September 22, 

















A lost claw to a lobster means pro- 
tection missing. Your clients, too 
risk loss when Fire and Casualty 
insurance is inadequate. See ‘hat 
they have complete protect 

use the services ur these proxres- 









sive, up-to-date companies. 
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HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 263 
NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVI- 
DEND OF TWENTY-FIVE ‘ NTS 
per share, plus an EXTRA FIVE 
CENTS per share, on the paid-u, Cap! 
tal Stock of this Bank has been di “lared 
for the quarter ending 31st © tober 
1952 and that the same will be ; .yable 
at the Bank and its Branches and 
after SATURDAY, the FIRST ‘ay of 
NOVEMBER next, to Shareholders of 
record at the close of business 0 30th 
September 1952. The Transfer 00KS 
will not be closed. 

By Order of the Board 


JAMES STEWART, 
General Minager 


Toronto, 5th September 1952 
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by William Downs 
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\S_ 1778, a year when West 
ia, then part of Virginia, 
ised a vast section of Amer- 
frontier. Its wild unspoiled 
were a rich hunting and 
ea for bands of roving In- 
the red men had discovered 
else—a spring of “magic 
that seemed to soothe their 
nze bodies. 
rst white person to benefit 
bubbling fount was an aged 
the wilderness, the wife of 
named Anderson. Suffering 
imatism, she was carried to 
on a crude stretcher. There, 
nble wooden tub, with the 
med by hot stones, the first 
ath was taken 174 years ago. 
came to Mrs. Anderson, and 
her “cure” spread rapidly 
ut the hills and valleys of the 
Allegheny country. This 
other settlers who pitched 
und the spring. A cluster of 
s was built, many of which 
ted to visitors by an enter- 
isinessman, James Calwell, 
ame the resort’s first pro- 


after the turn of the cen- 
response to increasing de- 


or accommodations, Calwell 


d cottage rows on the for- 
sides overlooking the spring. 
ot these was named Paradise 
then followed Georgia, Ala- 
timore, South Carolina and 


\s. Many of these are stand- 


d repair and are in use today. 


ksT hotel, or tavern, appear- 


on thereafter, and to it flock- 
ciety leaders of the east—the 


tfersons, Carrolls, Popes and 


ther blue-chip families. Pro- 


ithors of the time described 
variously as “the grand em- 
fashion,” “the paradise of 
t’ and “the Athens and 
America.” 
potentates, the great and 
of the ante-bellum = era 


Vhite Sulphur. Three of the 


esidents—Van Buren, Tay- 
illmore—made one of the 
now known as the Presi- 
itage) their summer White 
ing their respective terms. 
‘ra new hotel to be known 
‘id White were drawn up by 
1850. Immediately after its 
ling eight years later, “The 
it was fondly called, was 
vith the world’s notables. 
: first guests was the Prince 
who later became King Ed- 


‘us belles ‘and their hand- 
x dominated the prosperous 
the outbreak of the War 

the States. From 1861 to 
hotel was occupied at var- 
by both Confederate and 
ces. 

i White continued to flourish 





HEBE GUARDS THE SPRING 


as a world-famous watering place and 
social playground, and in 1910 the 
vast estate was acquired by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway. Construc- 
tion of a new hotel began immediate- 
ly, and in 1913 the original Green- 
brier, a magnificent 250-room Geor- 
gian structure, stood alongside The 
Old White. 

In 1921 the registration books of 
The Old White were closed forever. 
Condemned as a fire hazard, the be- 
loved hostelry was torn down. 

The Greenbrier was virtually re- 
built in 1930-31. With the addition of 
the North Wing and the Virginia Wing 
to the reconstructed centre section, 
the number of bedrooms was increas- 
ed from 250 to 600. At the same time, 
the Bath Department and the Medical 
Building were joined to the North 
Wing, a number of the old cottages 
were restored and sports facilities 
were expanded and modernized. 

After weathering the depression to 
a new peak of success, The Green- 


brier became a “conscript” during 


agic at White Sulphur 


World War II. The government used 
it first as an internment centre for 
diplomats of enemy nations and later 
as an Army General Hospital. At 
war’s end, the property was reacquir- 
ed, and the Herculean task of reno- 
vation began under the direction of 
Dorothy Draper, famed decorator 
and color coordinator. 

Touched by Draper magic, the old- 
fashioned Grand Ballroom became 
exquisitely beautiful. Suspended from 
its cameo ceiling is a magnificent 
chandelier, its hundreds of pieces of 
hand-cut crystal gleaming like prec- 
ious jewels. The room is a glow of 
pink accentuated by draperies of rich 
burgundy. The luxurious new Green- 
brier was opened with great fanfare 
in the spring of 1948. 


‘oe The Greenbrier is host each 
year to thousands from all over 
the world. With two 18-hole cham- 
pionship courses, the Old White and 
the Greenbrier, and the 9-hole Lake- 
side Course, it is natural that golf is 
the most popular sport at the famous 
resort. Sam Snead, one of America’s 


top golfers, and a staff of capable’ 


assistants are available to help im- 
prove games. 

A stable of fine riding horses is 
maintained throughout the year, and 
more than 200 miles of well- -kept trails 
skirt the golf courses and pierce the 
wooded areas of the 6,500-acre estate. 
Some lead to scenic overlooks which 
provice panoramic views of the prop- 
erty. 

If Mrs. Anderson, the recipient of 
the ‘irst sulphur bath, could return 
today, she would find a gleaming 
white colonnaded structure guarding 
the famed White Sulphur spring. Top- 
ped with a statuette of Hebe, the Cup 
Bearer, it symbolizes the venerable 
past and the glorious traditions on 
which the new Greenbrier is founded. 





ROLLING HILLS DOMINATE THE 


—Photos courtesy Greenbrier News Bureau 


LOVELY 6,500 ACRE ESTATE 
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THIS FALL RELAX IN 











LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC 


Spend a restful autumn 
holiday in picturesque 
Québec Province. Enjoy 
the many hued beauty of 
the Québec countryside, 
mountains, lakes and 
rivers, when the air is 
dry and clear, the sun is 
high and the nights are 
cool. You will be wel- 
comed with true French- 
Canadian hospitality in 
comfortable, modern inns 
and hotels 


For maps and booklets to 
help you plan your Fall 
Vacation, write to: The 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Qué- 
bec City, Canada; or 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 







LA PROVINCE DE 


in FLORIDA... 
for a year or season 









oTIS 


ON THE (ltas 


© Rentat OPPORTUNITY for you who 
desire the quiet luxury of a winter home” 
Private beach and terrace on the Atlantic 
Completely furnished, newly decorated 


Spacious rooms and closets, modern kitchens 
maid service, parking on premises, adjacent 
coffee shop Away from congestion 
yet only minutes from Miami Beach and 


resort activities 


2 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, living and dining 
ruom, ocean solarium 


Nov. 1— May 1, $5000 Yearly, $6500 


1 bedroom with bath, living room, sun room 
Nov. 1— May 1, $3000 Yearly, $4000 


Early inquiry advised 
WRITE: JOSEPH G. EHRLICH 


Otis Villas » 9273 Collins Ave. 


SURFSIDE, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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FILMS 


Tired Old 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“() HENRY ’S Full H 
an Open imitation o;} 
set Maugham’s ““ 
and “Trio,” with John Steinb 
stituting for Author Maug! 
chairman-narrator. In “Quart 
“Trio,” Mr. Maugham made 
troductions to his stories, an 
with the sly yet confident 

wise old dog up to some ne\ 
In “Full House,” the situatic 
versed. The late Sidney Porter 
of Mr. Steinbeck’s earnest an 



















































old dog who is never up to 
tricks the cinema calls on him 
Five short stories are ini 
here—“The Gift of the Mag 
Clarion Call,” “The Cop 
Anthem,” “The Last Leaf,” ai 
Kidnapping of Red Chief.” | 
date back to the turn of the 
when O. Henry was astound 
reading public with his ingenio 
and reverse endings. But thous 
plots have passed over the 
since that time, and every vari: 
the O. Henry method has been 


As a result the concealed enc 


as guileless as a game of H 
Button for five-vear-olds. 


66" P HE GIFT of the Magi,” p 
the most famous of the O 


ished book-keeper (Farley G 
(Jeanne Crain) a set of | 


of sentiment, she sells her hair 
him a platinum fob for his w 
is a story that can be told on 


development must necessaril\ 
larged a dozen times. In this c 
it was no help to the story that 
Crain actually looked a goo 
more attractive with her cropp: 
than she did with the large 
bun that had to be sacrificed | 
“The Clarion Cail” is the 
a detective (Dale Robertson 
required to bring in the 
(Richard Widmark) who was 
hood friend. In this case too 
thing is bent to plot-contriy 
the sacrifice of human char 
tion. So the stars themsel 
hardly be blamed if most of 
Richard Widmark seemed to 
personating a maniacal ter! 
Dale Robertson a noble wha 
“The Last Leaf,” the sto: 
5 : ; dying girl (Ann Baxter) who 
Rel ih at the last moment through the 
Regis Room, Fashion Floor, The Third. 4 a of an unsuccessful artist (( 
‘ : Ratoff), is a slow and stick’ 
with only one redeeming line 
Artist Ratoff is asked what bec 
the still-life he had been < 
sioned to paint, he says sorr 
“TI ate it.”) 

Fortunately “The Cop and | 
them” was highly entertaining 
es aa least half its length, thanks 
uninhibited comedy of Charles 


by Lilli Ann of San Francisco 


Expect the unexpected in a suit by “Lilli 
Ann’ . . .:incomparable in a flair for the 
[ol To MMT or eM MLM caren i lite Buren 
svelte lines idealize and fit your figure. 


Indicative of our new “Lilli Ann’’ col- 
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Vv once, 
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ton as . stylish bum determined to get 
jocked 'p comfortably in jail for the 


winter. \S long as he is being funny 


Do o wiced Mr. Laughton is the 
g green: ost endearing ham, entitled 
to ever. {icense in his particular field. 


wr 


The er ling of “The Cop and the 
Anthen however, left one feeling 











Louse” jg that Ac or Laughton’s license should 
>! Somer: be cane led, or at least suspended. . . 
“Ouartet" ‘The idnapping of Red Chief” 
eck sub. which volves a pair of confidence 
sham as men in ne kidnapping of a little hill- 
at billy ho ror, Was intermittently funny, 
e the in- with F od Allen and Oscar Levant 
ne did it workin. a little too hard at their 
wes comed 
'W tricks On ¢ whole “O. Henry’s Full 
Cn IS re. House’ nakes rather spotty old-fash- 
r. IN spite ioned © ertainment. Perhaps this type 
 admir- of thin’ should be left entirely to 
ery. tired Author \flaugham, who can always be 
oo trusted 0 cut lively figures even on 
1 10 play the thin vest fictional ice. 
troduced 
11.” “The : a iystery films turned up dur- 
1d the ing ‘he week—“The Devil Makes 
ind “The Three” and “Affair in Trinidad.” As 
They al suspens melodrama they rate about 
- century even. Ncither rates exceptionally high. 
ding the In “fhe Devil Makes Three” a 
( us plots flyer on leave (Gene Kelly) turns up 
isands of in Munich in search of a German 
€ screen family which had befriended him in 
iation of World War II. Presently he discovers 
n worked the daughter (Pier Angeli), the only 
ine field member of the family left alive. She 
nding, as is a night-club hostess and through 
1s almost her the flyer becomes unwittingly 
Hide-the- involved in an underground attempt 
to restore Hitlerism to Germany. 

It is fairly routine melodrama, but 
probably the stars are an engaging pair, and the 
QO. Henri film creates at least the illusion of 
impover- pace in lengthy chases along the 
iranger) Munich-Salzburg autobahn. The final 
his wife chase ends in Hitler’s ruined Berchtes- 
jewelled gaden eyrie, filmed on the spot. 

x change a : 
r to buy «@ A FIAIR IN TRINIDAD” restores Rita 
watch. it £4 Hayworth to the screen, and 
rege though « shade heavier than in the 
told os old days she is as challenging as ever, 
in plot- particularly in the dance floor where 
» ioe au she chants, undulates, sways her hips 
ont and swings her long bob like a banner. 
aes She’s a night-club entertainer, here, 
od des involve’ with a smooth international- 
ned head st (Alexander Scourby) who owns a 
ail rich estute and entertains a remarkable 
o love collect of hysterical or alcoholic 
tory of house-yiiests. 
who is Wher any of these come under his 
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disapprobation, he has them stabbed, 
drowned, shot, slugged or run over by 
motor. This eventually attracts the 
attention of outsiders, including Glenn 
Ford, who is in Trinidad investigating 
the sudden death of his brother. 
There’s any amount of violence in 
“Affair in Trinidad,” but most of it 
seemed too simple-minded to be very 
disturbing. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA ANNOUNCES 


te 1953 Trade Fair 


TORONTO, JUNE I-i2 , | 





Now in its th consecutive year 


Canadian International Irade Fair 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF 
CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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m@ “Be wise! Immunize!” That's the 
slogan of Canada’s tenth annual Na- 
tional Immunization Week, being 
sponsored Oct. 12 to 18: by the 
Health League of Canada. It’s ob- 
ject: to save our youngsters from un- 
necessary suffering and death by en- 
couraging everyone to make use of 
the readily available vaccines and 
toxoids. 



















































There is marked interest in the 1953 Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair. Many exhibitors have already 
booked an increased area of display space. They have 
done so because of the good business results at the 
1952 Trade Fair—even greater than at any of its 


so tone necte eee 


Many things contributed to the success of the 1952 
Trade Fair. Not the least of these was the greater | 





participation by Canadian firms in a year that brought 
1272 exhibitors from 29 countries. 






Altogether there were 24,529 business visitors from 
Canada and 61 other countries who came to see and i 8 
buy goods. 





The Canadian International Trade Fair has wona recog- 
nized place among the world’s leading Trade Fairs. 
It is known internationally as a fruitful source of new 
ideas, new products, new contacts and new business. 






TORONTO, CANADA - JUNE I-12 i953 





You are invited to apply NOW for space at the 1953 Trade 
Fair. For detatled information please write to the Administrator, 
Canadian Trade Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto 2-B, Ontario. 
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BUY YOUR NEW BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL’'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 





—Winehurst 
NORTH CAROLINA 








Rest and Relaxation 


For golf at its best, play the 
four famous Pinehurst courses 
Invigorating, pine-scented air 
Fine hotels—good food—courte- 
ous service. Mcderate rates 
Congenial country club atmos- 
phere. Also tennis, riding, bowl- 
ing on the green and dancing 
Smart dress shops with latest 
New York styles. Open Oct. 1 
For reservations, write Pine- 
hurst, Inc., 36 Dogwood Road 

inehurst, N.C 








-eeeeTOUR ENGLAND“; 


AND 


THE CONTINENT 


. 

$ 

; 

. 

$ 

; In Our Self-Drive Cars 
; Rates from £9.—weekly ($24.00 
3 Maps and guide books free 
2 Brochures air-mailed on request 
3 
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$ 
‘ 
; 
$ 
3 
G. S. HALL LTD. ; 


King's Court Gorage 


302-6, King St., Hammersmith, London, W. 6, England 








By Appointment 
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Mr. McSurt and His Friends 


DARK PASSIONS SUBDUE—by Douglas San- 
derson—McClelland & Stewart—$3.75 


by B. K. Sandwell 


7 ELL, we have now a Canadian 
novel on homosexuality. Such is 
progress, and if it were a novel worthy 
of its subject I should make no pro- 
test. I cannot say that reading it 
afforded me any pleasure, but then 
novels are no longer expected to af- 
ford pleasure. The trouble is that I am 
not wholly convinced that it afforded 
me any instruction. 

I think Mr. Sanderson has a rea- 
sonably clear design for most of his 
characters in his own mind, but they 
do not exhibit themselves clearly in 
their relations with one another. This 
may be partly because they are usual- 
ly drunk, and the reactions which 
they produce in one another are con- 
sequently vague and obscure. The 
behavior of a single drunk is no doubt 
very revelatory of his character, but 
the behavior towards one another of 
several drunks does not shed much 
light on how they really feel about 
one another when sober. They are 
moreover depicted with an intensity 
of dislike which is not far short of 
hatred. Mr. Sanderson definitely does 
not love the human race, whether in 
Montreal or elsewhere. (All his civil- 
ized characters are non-Canadians, 
but I do not think he loves even them.) 

The book records the development 
of homosexuality in a young McGill 
student of the male sex whose father 
is a sex-frightened religious hypocrite 
while his mother is a religion-domin- 
ated nonentity. Mixed up in his prog- 
ress are a foreigner named Fabien (I 
am very uncertain as to his proven- 
ance, but Mr. Sanderson admires 


him), a nymphomaniac Jewess, a 
roughneck student whose favorite 
profane word is “christlv’, and a 


rather undersexed female medical 
student from Saskatchewan. 

But the figure second in importance 
is Duncan McSurt (I suppose noth- 
ing with a Mc in it is impossible as a 
Scottish name, but that seems as near 
to impossibility as one can get), who, 
after going through the appalling ex- 
perience of killing his own brother 
(intentionally) on the beach at Dun- 
kirk because he was horribly wounded 
and must not be allowed to fall into 
German hands, has come out to Can- 
ada to write a novel, and takes a job 
in a Montreal department store to get 
“experience”. Duncan is not’ un- 
naturally in a pretty nervous state, and 
the atrocious treatment of him by the 
chief character leads finally to his 
suicide, but not until Duncan has 
caused the death of the chief charac- 
ter’s objectionable father by a tele- 
phone conversation. (Space does not 
allow of a full explanation of this 
episode, but I assure the reader that 
so far as it goes this summary is 
correct.) 

On page 163 a “thick-set” French 


Canadian gentleman, in the course of 
a “party” whose bilingual character 
the author is anxious to establish, 
says: “Que faites-tu de ta jeunesse.” 
He says it just as I have printed it, 
with a wrong conjugation and no 
question mark. It may be unfair, but 
I cannot help feeling that a young 
author who is so careless about his 
French may be equally careless about 
his abnormal psychology, on which I 
am in no position to catch him out. 
At that, the book has a considerable 
amount of undisciplined power. 





—Harry Graeme 


DOUGLAS SANDERSON 


The Troubled Mind 


THE SCALPEL, THE SWORD — by Ted Allan 
and Sydney Gordon—McClelland & Stewart 
—$5.00 


by R. A. Farquharson 


HE BIOGRAPHY of Dr. Norman 

Bethune is a fascinating story of 
one of the most exciting persons Can- 
ada has produced. It is a sad com- 
mentary On our times that a man who 
distinguished himself in so many ways 
and was known by so many people in 
sO many parts of the world should 
be so little known in Canada that his 
story will seem like fresh, unpublish- 
ed news to most readers. 

His achievements in combatting 
TB as a thoracic surgeon, his inven- 
tive genius in developing new surgical 
instruments, his imagination in bring- 
ing blood transfusion to the front line 
of battle. under normal conditions 
would have given him an international 
medical reputation and made him one 
of Canada’s best known citizens. 

But he capped these achievements 
by adventures with Chinese guerillas 
in the war against Japan. Setting new 
standards of medical devotion to the 
sick and the wounded, his life ended 
thirteen years ago, a modern medical 
martyr to his own missionary zeal. 

Between the rugged heroism of 
Bethune and recognition in his own 
country, the Iron Curtain of Com- 
munism has descended. For the doc- 
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tor became a Communist in [oront 
after his experiences in the Spanish 
Civil War and before he «ent 4 
China. 

Looking back over his |\:e jt is 
easy to understand how and why he 
joined the Communist Part | j 
just as easy to believe that had he 
survived the struggle in China ang 
lived through the present cold war 
he would have resigned from the parts 
as so many other idealists have done 

Bethune’s mother was a mi 


onary 
His father became converted. took up 
religion and was a Presbyterian min 
ister at Gravenhurst when Norman 
was born. The missionary zeal oj 


the parents is seen 
Bethune’s life. 

He nearly died of TB, was saved 
by thoracic surgery and became . 
world leader in this branch of medi 
cine. In his fight to wipe out TB he 
became obsessed by the fear that al 
his theories were being undermined 
by social conditions. He vehement 
believed that every person was en- 
titled to medical care regardless of 
economics. In the midst of depression 
he started his own free medical serv 
ice in Montreal on top of his larg 
surgical practice. 

He went to Russia with Sir Fred- 
erick Banting. Banting described the 
trip as the most stimulating expe- 
rience of his life. The experience 
went even deeper with Bethune. 

Back in Montreal he witnessed one 
of the depression battles between 
demonstrators and the police, in the 
period when police action did » 
much to strengthen the Communist 
Party. 

Montreal fascists raided his apart: 
ment and the police just laughed 
Then he went to the Spanish Civil 
War and saw Russia alone of the 
great powers supporting the Govern- 


right through 


ment of Spain against Hitler and 
Mussolini. With this background 
Bethune’s joining the Communist 


party was inevitable. 

Bethune was a zealous 
with all the unbalance that is 
associated with genius. 1 Allan 
and Sydney Gordon have c.vight his 
portrait in a biography that ‘s stimu: 
lating, exciting and provocat 


The Grim Business 


rusader 


O often 


SPARK OF LIFE—by Erich Maria R »arque— 
Ryerson—$3.25 
by J. L. Charlesworth 
HEN Herr Remarque  ecame 
famous with his bo “A 


Quiet on the Western Front — based 
on the war of 1914-18, it —as &% 
pected that he would becom. one 0! 
the most important novelist: 0! his 
generation. The book had be 1 pu 
lished sufficiently long afte for © 
disillusionment about war in Jener 
and the inconclusive results of thal 
one in particular to set in, Remar 
que’s book was a forerunner! man) 
that were to express this dis usion- 
ment, some by greater auth > than 
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several by his inferiors, but 


> and 

om e’s following books did not 
meet “ith the same success with 
aither .itics or public, and he has 
wuffere’ ‘rom oblivion. 


How-ver, his new novel fulfils the 
somis. of “All Quiet.” showing the 
same wers of describing human 
sufferi with a more mature and 

ctive handling of his mate- 
“al. Tp book has as its scene a Ger- 
man concentration camp and_ the 
the last few months of World 
War Il. Attention is chiefly centred 
eterans” of the camp, those 


on the 

who hove become too enfeebled by 
their ty itment to be useful for work. 
\s the amp is one of the better Nazi 
qstitut. ons, the veterans are not gas- 
sed, bu’ simply allowed to starve to 
death, ad the story is primarily con- 


‘ned with their. survival against 
ned to be hopeless odds. 
vel cannot be recommended 
plessant reading, but it has the 
ation of the horrible, and any- 
"\ can bear to read any of it 
forced to read it all. How 
, will be read in Germany is 
doubtful. but it will certainly be ban- 
od it er another Hitler comes to 


owe ere. 


Small & Good 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES — by Gra- 
ynolds—Maemiilan—$4.50 


by Paul Duval 


en sheer size seems to count as 
virtue, to be reminded that 
there still an audience for a book 
niatures—and Graham Rey- 

js’ study is a very rewarding book 
em indeed. Expert in tact, 

ig IN presentation, this is the 

most complete and useful volume on 
y miniature portrait painting 


|' IS extremely pleasant, in this age 
wn 








curre available. 

The author is a Deputy Keeper at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
§ cu r of the British national col- 
ectic f miniatures there. Though 
ne is thus an exacting authority, Mr. 
Reynolds does not make a pontifical 


statistics out of the material 
-ommand. Rather, “English 
Miniatures” is a bright gal- 
cting wit, trained taste and 

ght ried knowledge. 
This study is another graphic re- 
de it. in the arts, while every- 
titled to his own opinion, 
’n should be studied in the 
gnt le Capacity of the person by 
s held. Having made a very 
ly of the miniature—that 
tive field of English por- 
d its development through 
three centuries, Mr. Rey- 


a fair position to re-assess 


p 


taken attributions. 
| mportant instance of Hans 
H ie reduces the number of 
niniatures to not more than 


Iwe e early miniature masters, 


ic Hilliard, Issac Oliver and 
m ooper also come in for 
gt consideration, while their 

us successors have been 

edited” in the light of re- 
vent 1ation. For the collector of 
\Ortraits, the author has in- 
cessary words of warning 
m in the form of an appen- 


Men Without Magic 


HEROIC POETRY—by C. M. Bowra—Maemillan 
—$8.50. 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


EROIC poetry is not necessarily 
primitive in the sense of belong- 
ing to a socially primitive people. 
Some of the Russian poems discussed 
by Sir Maurice Bowra are sufficently 
modern to include the Maxim ma- 
chine-gun among the hero’s weapons. 
The essential qualification seems to 
be that the poet shall be primarily 
concerned about the sort of men 
who “live for honor” and shall be- 
lieve in the existence, in past times 
at any rate, of a considerable class 
of such persons. This usually implies 
that the poet is living in a fairly 
primitive society, and of course it 
excludes such conscious imitations of 
ancient attitudes as Macaulay’s “Lays 
of Ancient Rome”. Sir Maurice ex- 
cludes also, and classifies as “sham- 
anistic”, all poems in which the hero 
uses magical powers so freely as to 
make his achievements depend on 
them and not on his natural human 
qualities. This shamanistic poetry he 
thinks is more primitive than the he- 
roic and tends to precede it histor- 
ically. 

The author’s knowledge of Rus- 
sian—he has edited two books of 
Russian poetry—has opened up a 
vast store of Asiatic poems which 
have been translated into that lan- 
guage. His range in this 600-page 
volume is great, but it would seem as 
if the heroic poetry of Japan ought 
to be brought into the picture if it is 
to be complete. Those who are not 
students of comparative primitive lit- 
erature may perhaps regret that Sir 
Maurice’s great industry and insight 
were not devoted to a somewhat 
higher form of art. 


Writers & Writing 


S LIFE rolls on there are more 
[ and more occasions for a fleet- 
ing sadness in reading about the pass- 
ing of someone—whom perhaps one 
has never known but who has fig- 
ured in life’s pleasanter hours. Many 
readers will feel this way with the 
news that Major-General John Hay 
Beith, much better known as IAN 
Hay, dramatist and novelist, is dead. 

Ian Hay finished his last play last 
vear when he was 75. It was “The 
White Sheep of the Family”. “The 
Middle Watch” and “Tilly of Blooms- 
bury” were others and among his 
novels were “The Unconquered 
Isle”, a story of Malta, and “Amer- 
ica Comes Across” based on USS. 
participation in World War I 

Several of Ian Hay’s plays were 
written in collaboration with P. G. 
Wodehouse, 2 combination of talent 
and wit that survived on its own re- 
gardless of whether, or not the au- 
thors were admired. 


@ “It is true that I spent quite a few 
vears in research on the life of Nor- 
man Bethune,” says TED ALLAN, Co- 
author of “The Scalpel, The Sword”, 
just published, “but if it weren't for 
SYDNEY GORDON, it is certain that 


the book would never have been 
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OXFORD BIBLES 


Oxford University Press offers to Bible readers complete faith 
fulness in text, the best quality of binding material, and un- 
excelled workmanship. Oxford publishes more than two hun- 
dred different styles of Bibles, a few of which are described 
below. 


TEXT BIBLES 


These beautiful Bibles contain the 
complete text of the King James Ver- 
sion, yet they fit easily into pocket 
or purse. Ideal gifts for women and 


children, and for those who read 
the Bible daily. 

NP 360c. New Ruby type, size 514” x 
314” x 74”. Genuine Leather; yapp; art 
gilt edges; 15 coloured pictures; Dry 
Paper. $1.50 to $3.25. On India Paper, 
no illustrations $3.50 to $7.50 


REFERENCE BIBLES 
Printed on Oxford India Paper in clear Onyx Type, with centre column 
references, these popular gift Bibles are priced from $3.00 to $12.50 


X170ly. Genuine leather bind- A2501ly. Reference Bible with Con 
ing; yapp; round corners; red cordance; bound in genuine leather ; 
under gold edges; with Oxford round corners; red under gold 
Thumb-Index; Dry Paper. $5.00 edges; India Paper. $6.00. With 


Oxford Thumb-Index $7.0¢ 


THE NEW LONG PRIMER. Oxford's largest type face, Self-Pro 
nouncing. Printed on Oxford India Paper, 814,” x 514” x 11/16”, with 
Family Register, if desired. Available in six bindings—3 referen 


Concordance, and a Teacher's Bible priced from $10.00 to $17.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


> 





Now Blasphemous Bill and Pious Pete and Dangerous Dan McGrew 
Have gone their ways since the good old days (plus the lady that’s known os Lou), 
And round their bones the flames of Hell are leaping ever higher, 


For Sam McGee from Tennessee, he stokes the Devil's fire. 


But don't despair, all you whose fare is a verse with a lusty swing, 
For from here to the marge of Lake LeBarge the rousing news takes wing 
You can drop your gun, you needn't run a bullet through your brain 


At seventy-eight, it's not too late, and Service has done it again! 


Don’t miss 
RHYMES OF A REBEL 
by Robert W. Service 


A new collection of poems never before published in book form $3 00 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART LIMITED 
The Canadian Publishers 
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written. Syd actually did the major 
portion of the writmg of the book. 
It was indeed a collaboration in the 
truest sense of the word.” 

Apropos of Bethune: a neighbor 
tells us that during World War I he 
was standing on the Thames Em- 
bankment, perhaps thinking of home, 
when he realized another man was 
standing beside him. They started to 
talk; found out they were both Ca- 
nadians, both by name of Bethune, 
both Normans: one from a Toronto 
branch of the family, one from the 
Montreal branch. They had _ never 
met before and they liked each other 
immediately. (Your guess is correct. 
The other man was Norman Beth- 
une, medical scientist and humani- 
tarian extraordinary ). 


@ EvetyN M. RICHARDSON, author 
ot “We Keep A Light” has written a 
novel which is to be in the hands of 
the Ryerson Press this month—for 
spring publication. 


@ ARTHUR BouRINOT, Ottawa poet, 
has emerged as an artist. Two years 
ago, he decided he would like to 
delve into this form of creative ex- 
pression. The result is 26 canvases 











Anytime 
is the right time to 
serve MARTELL 


Che finer taste and 
‘ bouguet of 





may be enjoyed 
in 40 many different ways 


now on view at 70 Rideau Street. 
There is a rumor that Mr. Bouri- 
not is not frugal in his use of paint. 
He just splashes it around — espe- 
cially yellows, greens and browns. A 
son of the late Sir George Bourinot, 
historian, the poet finds his native 
land supplies satisfying things to 
paint; such as “Autumn Hillside”, 
“Champlain Bridge”, “The  Parlia- 
ment Buildings and Ottawa’s Sky- 
line”, “First Snow Along the Rideau” 
and other subjects with which he 
deals diffidently with a robust prom- 


ise of future excellence. 


@ A comprehensive history of the 
Christian Science movement and a 
clear and fascinating narrative will 
be offered by McClelland & Stewart 
with the publication of “The Cross 
and the Crown” by NORMAN BEAs- 
LEY, who is not himself a Christian 
Scientist. 

Leadership of Mary Baker Eddy 
is described in all its aspects. The 
author has had the fullest coopera- 
tion of responsible members of the 
movement so has been able to faith- 
fully record the struggles and almost 
incredible obstacles faced by Mrs. 
Eddy, not only in the early years, but 
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even after the Church was firmly 
established. 

There is much new material here, 
virtually unknown, even to the ma- 
jority of Christian Scientists. 


@ “The Incredible Canadian” is the 
title of the new book on Mackenzie 
King. Written by BRUCE HUTCHIN- 
SON, it is described as “A Candid 
Portrait of Mackenzie King, His 
Works, His Times and His Nation.” 

Controversial, graphic, _ life-like, 
publishers Longmans, Green consid- 
er it the most important book they 
have brought out in their thirty 
years in Canada. It is unusual for 
biography and history to have the 
gripping power of a first-rate novel; 
but that has been the experience of 
those who have read the book in 
manuscript. 

This should be a book to interest 
all Canadians. Publication date is 
slated as Nov. 8. 


@ For the fourth time the Canadian 
Women’s Press Club Toronto Branch 
held a gala Theatre night at the state- 
ly but not stuffy Royal Alexandra 
Theatre. CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 
took us to “Paris 90” and a gay eve- 
ning, slightly naughty and very nice, 
was had by the evening audience with 
His Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
and Mrs. Breithaupt in attendance 
and all the paper dolls (vernacular 
for mewspaperwomen) and _ their 
friends and patrons smiling and nod- 
ding and recognizing friends and be- 
ing as Latin as possible under Toron- 
to circumstances. —Rica 


Danger and Dark 


NIGHT BE MY WITNESS—by Walter Clapham 
—Clarke, Irwin—$2.75. 


by John Yocom 


ECOND World War novels have 

added few new reasons why we 
fight but they have produced a clearly 
defined literary type peculiar to the 
struggle. He may be an alternately 
confused and clear-headed American 
recalling, with metaphor and obscen- 
ity, combat experiences from here to 
eternity, or a cool English NCO from 
the city or the plough watching, with 
seemingly endless spiritual resources, 
his regiment disintegrate, or a poetic 
French fighter pilot concurrently 
dealing death to Nazis and commun- 







ing with the stars and the injinite. 
This novel is about a British lad 
who was washed out as a Pilot, who 
doesn’t even make navigator od who 
finally winds up as a bomb-. imer— 
the man, in terms of time and iCtivity 
—with the most highly conccntrateg 


job in the plane. For clarjty | jis air. 
man is as good as any and bet.er than 
some of the others in the g: lery oj 


war “types”. 

First, author Clapham’s ‘ero jg 
unusually sensitive to a wide 
stimuli—people and things. ‘here jx 
the urge to fly instead of carving op 


inge of 


with the ack-ack battery job te had 
during the Battle of Britain. !\\s pilot 
course in America was a dismal fajl- 
ure and the romance was equally 
hopeless. Each of his comrades left 
a mark on the airman: the cowardly 
pilot of his first crew in North Africa 
the competent, lovable veter in pilot 


who flew their battered plane through 
the Italian bombings; the callow 
youngsters with whom he inevitably 
crewed up when he had escaped death 
so long and the rest of his generation 
—a “generation” being one tour— 
had been killed. And always night 
and danger fascinated exquisitely as 
he flew to target after target. 

What tormented him was not dan- 
ger but the empty places in the mess 
next day and the faces in his dreams 
“They had never been, those boys 
who had drunk with you last night, 
or played a hand of poker, or said 
‘Have a good trip, chum,’ as you tum- 
bled out of the dim-lit wagon that 
took you to the kites. It was smooth 
and glib, the quiet denial, the careful 
lie, until one morning it would break, 
like the damned mists around the sta- 
tion .. . it was all a game of ten little 
nigger boys played too discreetly.” 

While the novel adds another war 
type who, like the others, can report 
skilfully about himself, its hero has 
the added distinction of feeling for 
comrades the way that evidently only 
bomber crews could feel. 


Scenic Stillness 


COUNTRY LIFE PICTURE BOOK OF THE WEST 
COUNTRY; COUNTRY LIFE THIRD PICTURE 
BOOK OF BRITAIN—British Book Service— 
each, $3.00. 


by John Creed 


WO MORE books in the 

try Life Series” capture 
and vistas of England in the high- 
quality photographs familiar ') read- 
ers of the magazine. Printed o) heavs 
stock, the photographs are 7 
inches by 10% inches and carry 
minimum of caption materia neces- 
sary for identification and des. ‘iption 

The “Picture Book of th. Wes 
Country” let- 


Coun- 


scenes 


y” takes the reader o> a tl 
surely tour of the coast fron. Bristo 
to Penzance, covering the lovel’ 
Devon and Somerset landsc. ¢ ane 
the wild loneliness of Dartm: The 
“Picture Book of Britain” is t ~ third 
in a series and rambles in | iysterl 
tour fashion from St. Paul’s, | »ndon 
to Glen Cunie in Aberdeensh The 
photos in both books treat th su 
ject matter atmospherically, s« ricalls 
and historically and seem ex tly to 
epitomize the timeless stillness \ Brit: 
ish country life. They are nusts 
for Anglophiles and armchair 'rave 
lers of all persuasions. 
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I asked her why she stayed and she 


Night the Mountain Fell just shrugged broad, shawl-covered 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I|4 


l\ ird it because everybody 
as in the village. A freight 
ed eastward around the 
rtle Mountain and within 


n the night shift of miners 





$a K. 
Th { Turtle nodded its head. 
With OO seconds a ledge of 
{000 feet wide and 5,000 
ad toppled from a height 
13 et and spewed 70 million 

k over two miles of valley, 

1) acres to a depth of 100 


eet W treat, huge jagged rocks, 
e ig as houses and small 
tm blocks. The portion of 
Frank lay in the path of the 
ge ock was crushed to a splin- 
Its sleeping residents may have 


awakened, but that was 

The ners within the mountain, 
ss insulating the sound for 
sht another harmless slide 
by. When they tried to 
tunnels as dawn came 
the way was barred. They 
exit through an outlet on 
de and then crept around 
n to find their homes and 
lev had disappeared, and 


vhole area lav a_ terrible 


\ r. EDDY, Who lives at Bur- 
nis ere he is inclined to while 
chilly evenings reading de- 


es with his feet in the 
kitchen range, remembers 


te ot dust 
He was his farm, about ten miles 
I k. When Turtle toppled. 


we did not hear a thing 
But in the morning he was 
the fact that the ground 
ing on it, including his 
covered with white dust 
Ine cords of the tragedy tell of 
a little girl who is now 
voman at the Pacific coast 
e hero, a brakeman on the 
that had just edged its 
the danger zone. In the 
ist that turned the night 
of white. the brakeman 
1 clambered for more than 
the jagged, ripping rocks. 
where he was going, for 
that was familiar was 
But he crossed to he 
ihe Mt the slide and was able 
sa e Spokane Flyer, a fast 
in 
I d for all time the deathly 
emain. The highway has 
through the rocks. The 
course, was rebuilt, and 
e Canadian Pacific has 
g rock from Frank for 
ston the prairies. It has 
Ipreciable difference 
fountain is visible on a 
m as far east as Leth- 
ge s like a thing that is alive 
ie shorn away. And 7,000 
ts head, its hat is a little 
vernment survey parties 
checks of tremendous 
he top. Each time they 
be a little wider and a 
er. Nobody knows, of 
ether another slide will 





shoulders. She said she cared for her 
boys, but not for herself because she 


come. And bothered the least are was 64 and “I'm finished pretty soon.” 
residents of half a dozen cottages be- The slide today has become part of 
tween Hillcrest and the base of the lives of the people who live amid 
rurtle. its remnants. But it still grips their 

One of them, Mrs. Artura Braz- imagination, particularly if they have 
zoni, told me that in the spring “lots been away any length of time. And it 
of times rock comes down.” She said is sometimes hard to judge the reac- 
It goes “whirr” when it comes down. tions of people. A CPR agent named 
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thi winter... 


1s JUST HOURS AWAY 
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NASSAU * JAMAICA + BARBADOS * TRINIDAD + FLORIDA 


Turse glorious vacation lands are now so near by air — just a 
few hours’ pleasant flight from Toronto or Montreal. Now you 
can enjoy, all the holiday delights they have to ofler—— even it 
your vacation is only a week or two for you Waste no time 


on the way when you fly TCA. 

Fast, frequent service by big “North Star” Skyliners... 
armchair comfort... friendly, attentive 
service... complimentary meals. Ask 
vour Travel Agent or TCA Office for full 


information, reservations. 


TRANS - CANADA 


International * Trans-Atlanti¢c 
Tronscontinental 
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Harrison at Hillcrest for 36 years. 
often smiles over the story the con- 
ductor of the train told him one day 
in 1951. A woman passenger, who 
had lived at Blairmore, on the west 
side of the slide, at the time it occur 
red, was on her way back to that point 
for a visit. As the train passed the 
acres of rocks, she looked out the 
window, turned to the conductor and 
said, “My goodness, haven't they got 
that mess cleaned up yet?” 
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Fascinating native handicrafts 
and souvenirs tell of age-old 
customs and traditions ... 


... While everywhere gorgeous 
tropical blooms add a colorful 
setting for recreation or re- 


laxation. 
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The Air Crew Officer is trained in business administration... 


public relations ... in leadership . . . as well as the techniques 
of aviation and flying operations. 

Whether he remains ‘Air Force’ permanently or returns later 
to civilian life, he is in control—of a professional career! 

Get your hand in now! The Royal Canadian Air Force will 
give you a professional training that will always be valuable. 

If you are between 17 and 24 and have Junior Matriculation 
or the equivalent, see the Career Counsellor at your nearest 


R.C.A.F. Recruiting Centre—or mail the coupon now! 


Ras SEN 
RRR 


co 


Director of Personnel Manning, 
R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa. 


Please mail me, without obligation, full particulars regarding 
enrolment requirements ind openings now available in the R.C.A 


NAME (Please Print 


Surname) , (Christian Name 
STREET ADDRESS 
CEryY PROVINCE 


EDUCATION (by grade and province) 





Royal Canadian Air Force 
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FRE® RED SPIREA BUSH 


Catalogue Value—$1.25) 

AST GROWING CHINESE ELM 
to 9 inch $4.59 or 9 to 12 inch 
00 plants; 12 to 18 inch bushy size 
ed 25 for $3.98 or $15 per 100. Ex- 
yny Roots, red, white or pink, 3 
olored Garden Guide and ONE RED 
‘USH 18” size FREE with every 
ved before Oct. “1, when cash ac- 
rder. Fall delivery. 


HARDY 


compat 


Brook ale - Kingsway Nurseries | 


tT. -phone Day or Night, 3345 
BOWMANVILLE, ONT, 


BOTTLED & BLENDED BY 


gay ROSSIE DISTILLERS LTD. 
LONDON & GLASGOW 


Finland's Recovery 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
such as Kleenex, table napkins, etc., 
are plentiful. Automobiles are ex- 
pensive but available and many Euro- 
pean makes are in distribution, in- 
cluding the German Volkswagen, 
making a strong bid for Finnish 
Marks, and many British and other 
European cars. There are a_ few 
American cars but these are scarce 
and expensive. Restaurant meals cost 
approximately the same as in Canada. 

With the closing of the reparations 
debt, the big question is how Finland 
will succeed in marketing her goods. 
Will she be able to compete with 
world markets or will her only cus- 
tomer be Soviet Russia at prices set 
by the buyer? The Finns are optimis- 
tic and have faith in their ability to 
attract Western markets. Her staple 
items of the wood-industry—paper, 
pulp, prefabricated houses and furni- 
ture—will be sold on the open market. 
Her glass and ceramic factories, which 
include the largest ceramic factory in 
Europe; her granite, shipbuilding and 
specialized cutlery will, it is hoped, 
achieve success in the future. Simi- 
larly light machinery and good qual- 
ity electrical goods should, they be- 
lieve, find acceptance in European 
and American markets, though they 
are at present made to Soviet speci- 
fications. Five-room apartments are 
springing up all over central Finland 
and are available at $30 a month. 

Whatever doubts there are about 
the future, they have been partially 
set at rest by the Russo-Finnish agree- 
ment of 1950. The Russians have con- 
tracted to buy during the five-year 
period ending in December, 1955, an 
equivalent to the amount of repara- 
tions goods shipped to her in the pre- 
ceding five years. The Finns will ex- 
port industrial and timber-working 
equipment, pumps, cables, vehicles 
and vessels. The Soviets will exchange 
for these, wheat, rye, sugar, industrial 
chemicals, oil, etc. The value of the 
trade is to be about $350 million each 
way and the prices are to be the pre- 
vailing market prices. 

Finland also hopes to export much 
of her art in the future. Finnish art 
has been developed from the middle 
of the nineteenth century with its own 
particular style, and the result has 
been that many artists throughout 
Europe and America are exchanging 
expositions with the Finnish school. 
In the fine arts there are notably, such 
painters and sculptors as Vaino Aal- 
tonen, Kyosti Kallio (son of the for- 
mer President of Finland) and the 
late Eeliel Saarinen (whose book 
“The Search for Form”) was pub- 
lished in the U.S. a few years ago, 
while he was lecturing in the US. 
The furniture of Alvar Aalto and the 
music of Jean Sibelius are long-stand- 
ing Finnish world commodities, but 
the great master of musical composi- 
tions is now retired, and it is almost 
impossible to call and pay one’s re- 
spect to him. At the advanced age of 
86 years he still withholds his long 
awaited and conclusive Eighth Sym- 
phony. 

Finland has for many years manu- 
factured ceramics and hand-designed 
glassware. The largest ceramics fac- 
tory in Europe is in Finland, situated 
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MPLETE SERVICE cod aeees 


7 company claims offices in leading 
centres in Ontario provide fast, efficient 
service in any emergency. Complete cover- 
age for automobile, fire, personal property, 
teams, burglary, plate glass, cargo, elevator, 
general liability, fidelity and surety bonds. 


HEAD OFFICE: 199 BAY ST., TORONTO 
MEMBER OF THE STANDARD OF DETROIT GROUP 
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“We installed Iron Fireman 
oil burners and saved the 


cost of an extra boiler” 


W. A. Hadfield, Supt. of Buildings and Supplies, 
Woodward Stores Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


“Prior to the i Nation of Iron Fireman Oil Burt 
writes Mr. Ha , be 

at top capacitly. 

when we e d our store but the highe 

the Iron Fireman burners eliminated this 

We have had no maintenance cost in twe 


ilers were of 


Fireman 


Horizontal Rotary (il Burner 


fires low-cost heavy oils efficiently 


What makes such tremendous savings possible with 
an Iron Fireman Rotary Oil Burner? . . . The answer 
is exacting volume control of the fuel supply, regardless 
of temperature or viscosity of the oil. This revolu- 
tionary firing principle makes possible the efficient 
firing of the low-cost, heat-rich heavy fuel oils, Nos. 
5 & 6. You save two ways. The initial cost for fuel is 
less and you get up to 12°, more Btu’s from every 


Three Iron Fireman Rotar 
in the heating plant of \ 
Ltd., well } 


are Britis 


iron Fireman Coal-Fiow Stoker 
Ne al 
and air supp 
to howler toa 
to most 


Capacitic 


gallon you burn. No adjustment of valves and ports 


is required. Burner maintains a steady, uniform flame, 


even when throttled down to 20°, of capacity. See 


your nearest dealer or write for complete information. 


Iron Fireman products sold in Canada are made in Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. OF CANADA, LTD 
80 Ward St., Dept. 77, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send literature as checked 


Rotary Oil Burner Coal-Flow Stoker 


Commercial Gas Burner 
Name 
Address 


City Z i Province 


tron Fireman Commercial Gas Burner 
Vertical type ha f 


AUTOMATIC FIRING FOR HOMES, BUILDINGS, 
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at the outskirts of Helsinki. Here is the but 
artist colony who are paid an annual 
stipend to create and manufacture in- 
dividual 
porcelain and pottery. 
some cases are extreme in the modern- 
istic sense to 
but earnestly they will have to proceed 
in their own line by turning out two In art, 
or two dozen pieces in the course of a 
year, as the desired prospect. 
pieces of ceramics sell for rather fan- 
tastic sums in Finland to collectors, 
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when the spirit moves one of 
artists he will design a dinner 
pottery or a tea set for ex- 
colorful items are 
world. It is 


these 
service, 
port, and these 
known throughout the 
these products which make this fac- 
the eyes of a Canadian, tory, known as Arabia, such a great 
producer of porcelain and pottery. 

Gallen-Kallela, who as a 
young man painted the series of pic- 
tures representing the folklore of the 
poem “Kalevala”, and whose paint- 
ings are said to have inspired Sibelius 


highly tempered 
The designs in 


pieces of 
These 


ieee Company 
me dea 7 athe 





WStuart. Now, as then, the superb shdey which was ac- 
~ claimed in 1701 as the best procurable, is still preferred 
in select company. 





HUDSONS BAY 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





to compose the “Karelian Suite”, was 
followed by other fine artists. Cana- 
dians have seen the works of Madame 
Helene Shierfbeck at the National 
Gallery Exhibit in Ottawa, and this 
present year will see in Ottawa and 
Toronto, the exhibition of works 
by many Finnish artists, which will be 
shown first in Ottawa, and later in 
several other places in Canada. 

The Olympic Games provided the 
culmination of Finland’s 15 years 
and more of preparation for this 
event. She was promised the Olympics 
for 1940, and I was present at the 
opening of the Stadium which had 
been erected and was almost com- 
pleted at that time. It was built as a 
modern structure, accommodating ap- 
proximately 72,000 persons, with a 
tower of some 16 stories, from which 
the press photographers and judges 
had a splendid view of the athletes. 
Che war postponed the holding of the 

mes in 1940, but the structure re- 
mained; in 1952 Finland welcomed 
some 50,000 guests, inspectors and 
athletes from 72 nations of the world. 


is PREPARATIONS had been made 
with remarkable care. Every vis- 
itor had received before his arrival 
an accommodation slip providing him 
with living quarters in a definite lo- 
cation. The prices of all accommoda- 
tions had been valued in advance by 
a committee, and rooms were avail- 
able as cheap as $1.50 per day. The 
residents of Helsinki had moved out 
of their homes and apartments as a 
gesture of warm-hearted welcome to 
the influence of tourists, and fine 
apartments of 5-6 rooms, modern in 
every respect, were turned over to 
the guests for about $90 per week. 
Since the average number of occu- 
pants would be three, this worked 
out at perhaps $5 per day for really 
luxurious accommodation, and in 
many cases the owner would stay on 
in a separate room and look after 
the comfort of his guests. 

It was unfortunate that on the dav 
of opening of the Games, Finland’s 
usual blue skies were dark, and rain 
fell continuously. When the athletes 
of these nations marched in, some of 
them had larger contingents than 
others, especially the U.S., Russia, 
Britain and Canada. Every seat was 
occupied long before the President of 
Finland took the salute from the 
athletes, and until Finland’s greatest 
athlete, Paavo Nurmi, carried the 
torch which he left at the end of the 
Stadium, and then handed over to 
Hannes Kolehmainen who lifted the 
torch at the top of the tower despite 
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the continuous downpour of ruin, 


The few hotels were turned over to 
officials of all ranks. The trained per- 


_ sonnel of the hotels, howev.r, was 


transferred to Olympic City jor the 
comfort of the athletes, wh. came 
first in Finnish estimation, anc ahead 
of the spectators. At the .end of the 
Games, the Archbishop of Finland 
prayed in both Latin and Finish for 
the future preservation of the ¢ ympic 
spirit. To that prayer every inember 
of every team both from the F st and 
the West stood at respectful aitiention, 
It is easy to believe that part of 
that respect was meant to be paid to 
this tiny country, whose resourceful- 
ness, cheerfulness and independence 
had once more been vindicated 


THEATRE 





Speedy ‘Blondes’ 
by Lucy Van Gogh 


O DOUBT “Gentlemen Prefer 

Blondes” is a little old-fash- 
ioned. It depends more heavily on a 
star, two dancers and a general air 
of continuous violent motion than on 
a convincing story or a_ constant 
stream of melody. It started out to 
capitalize a bit on the “period” mate- 
rial of 1924, but the producers may 
have found that that period was not 
sufficiently remote to provide much 
interest, even with the introduction of 
the zipper as a basic theme. Admitted. 
ly the show (recently at Toronto's 
Royal Alexandra) is not an “Okla- 
homa” nor a “South Pacific”. 


For all that, I enjoyed it enor- 
mously. All I ask of an evening in 
the theatre is somebody like Miss 
Iva Withers to come on at frequent 
intervals and sing a song like “Dia- 
monds Are a Girl’s Best Friends” 
with the wit and point that Miss 
Withers puts into it. 


bees talented actress brings back 
the long-lost days of the true sov- 
brette, who seems to have disap- 
peared from musical comedy. If in 
the intervals I can have an agile spe- 


cialty dancer like Evelyn  [aylor 
(ably assisted at times by Kazimir 
Kokic, if the program spelling 1s 


right), and if everybody dashes about 
the stage at top speed with enormous 
vim and vivacity and the orchestra 
makes raucous but rhythmic 0ises, 
I am fully satisfied. After all, | don't 
expect “Hamlet” in a show wh ch ol- 
fers me four genuine Winter Gat- 
den showgirls wearing a greo' deal 
in the places where one doesn‘ ordi- 
narily wear clothes and little in the 
places where one ordinarily « es. 

Miss Withers, who is repute to be 
a Canadian, is a very notable artist. 
So is Mr. John C. Wilson, who staged 
the entire production. The on sur 
prising and disappointing thng 
the complete failure to estab! an 
effective contrast between the | orele! 
of Miss Withers and the D — 
who should be her foil. There 
some men in the cast, but a! Pr 
have to do is prefer blondes, or bru- 
nettes as the case may be. I t! ught 
Mr. Rufus Smith did a nice job with 
“I’m a-Tingle”. 
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‘ —Scrima 
- aa BLACK TAFFETA. Reversible tie, in one with sleeves, ties under chin or at nape. 
vas no 


h Sleek fitted princess line at back becomes full skirt at front. Simonetta Visconte. 
> muc 


tion of 


{mitted- 
— GRADUATED BANDS of satin extend from bottom of skirt and on up to mark the 


“Okla- midriff of a dress of fine wool crepe. Skirt falls in unpressed pleats. Fabiani. 


enor- 
ling in 
Miss 


DOUBLED FACED FLEECE, rust-side out, Mediterranean blue inside. Plumb lines 
fall from inverted shoulder pleats; pockets are placed far back. Fabiani. 


WORLD OF WOMEN 


laylor 
zimil 


“EB ORIGIN ITALY 


nestra 
O1SES, 
don’t 
h ol- 


= N ! SO VERY LONG AGO a dress or a coat bearing a Rome label was 
eal c 


ordi- mething of a novelty on this continent. Today clothes designed and 


1 the ide in Italy are included in most of the topflight collections of imports 
Ca. ~ . ° . 

b y shops across Canada, and the names of the couturiers of Rome are 
to be 


rtist 1 1g as familiar to Canadian ears as those of Paris, London, New York. 


taged 1 blending of two of the arts, that of the dance and of fashion, will 


+ ce in Toronto on Wednesday evening, October 15. The Canadian 
1 an Ballet Guild (Toronto Branch) will present through the cooperation 
orele 
rothy 

are 
they Comp. iy. Guests of honor will be two of the famous couturiers of Rome, 
bru- 
ught 
with Viscone and Fabiani originals, photographed in the Eternal City, which will 


Renfrew & Company Limited, new and exclusive fashions from Rome, 


id Madrid, together with a short program by the National Ballet 
‘imoneita Visconte and Fabiani. Illustrated on this page are some of the 


n the show. 
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FASHION UNDERFOOT 


THE NAME IS MILITZA 





by Bernice Coffey 


being one. “Militza is a_ beautiful 
name.” she said, “and it is the one my 
mother gave me. I like my name and 


THEN A WELL-MEANING 
teacher advised Militza Anich 

to Anglicize her good Yugoslav name, 
Militza | hucelt a. osigped 


herself a I will not change it.” 
individualist and she has never ceased 


Today she is in charge of the adver- 


declared ugged 





What 
Future 
for 
Dimitrios ? 





What future for Dimitrios aged 3? His home is a pig-sty lent by another villager . 
light comes through two tiny holes. His bed is the earthen tloor on which dirty rags are 
spread at night. His daily meal is a scrap of bread . a few olives. No mother to take 
care of him, to dry a tear, to pas him gently, to scold and kiss... 

Dimitrios is the youngest of three children whose mother was killed in the fighting 
in Greece. His father, a poor shepherd disabled by the war, spends his days foraging 
for food for his family. There are no sheep to tend. 





The war still goes on for Dimitrios and such children. Your help can mean love and | 


security and finally rehabilitation. The Plan is dedicated to Peace in a world where 
our children will have to live with these children . we need your help to help them! 

You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent. You will immediately be sent the case history and picture of “your” 
child upon receipt of application with initial payment. Your relationship with “your” 
child is on a most personal level we do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an 
individual, receives food, clothing, shelter, education and medical care according to 
his or her needs. 

‘Your” child is told that you are his or her Foster Parent, and correspondence 
through our office is encouraged. At once the child is touched by love and thus a 
sense of belonging is created. 

The Foster Parents’ Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent 
relief organization organized in England by Major J. Langdon-Davies in 1937, and 
helping children in Greece, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland and England. International 
headquarters are in New York. Financial statements are filed with Montreal Department 
of Social Welfare and tull information is available to any competent authority in Canada. 

Already many Canadians are Foster Parents. Join them today. Funds are needed 
desperately for plastic surgery, artificial limbs, artificial eyes, that the children who have 
suffered so cruelly may have the necessary aids to give them some comfort, hope and love. 

Your help is not only vital to a child struggling for life itself — but also toward 
world understanding and friendship. Your help can mean — and do —so much. Won't 
you share with one of them, please? 


All contributions deductible for Income Tax purposes. 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 


Dr. R. P. Baird, Kitchener, Ont.—Mr. & Mrs. Peter D. Curry, Winnipeg, Man.—Mrs. L. B. Cutler, 

Vancouver, B.C.—Rev. Dr. bk. R. Fairweather, M.A., Toronto, Ont.—Anna Freud—Thomas Mann— 

J. Q. Maunsell, Q.¢ Montreal, Que.—Chiet Justice Thibaudeau Rinfret, Ottawa—Universiry of 
Toronto—United Church Group, Grand Falls, Nfld.—Kiwanis Club, Peterborough, Ont 
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: FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, DEPT. S5 


y 
8 i ‘ 
g P.O. Box 65, Station **B’’ Montreal, Que., Canada i 
' 
; A. | wish to become oa Foster Parent of a War Child for one year f possible, sex ' 
' 
; ~ poy $15 a month for one year ($180.00 Poyments w be made quorterly yeorly b 
' ' 
‘ Monthly enclose herewith my st payment $ ’ 
+ 1 
; 8 nnot ‘adopt’ a child, bu would like to help o child by contributing $ 1 
a ' 
8 Nome ‘ 
1 ' 
' 

a Address 
+ i 
1 i 
a City Prov Dote ' 
: ' 
; Contributions are deductible from Income Tax ‘ 
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tising, sales promotion, merchandising 
and public rela- 
ions of a large 
company and she 
is still an individ- 
ual. 

The name in- 
cident took place 
when Militza 
Anich was at 
school in Sault 
Ste. Marie, On- 
tario, home of 
many first-gener- 
ation Canadians 
of Yugoslav de- 
scent, like Militza, and of people who, 
like her parents, had come directly 
from the old country. As in other 
towns and cities in Canada the so- 
called “toreign element” in Sault Ste. 
Marie was prone to remain within its 
own group partly because it clung to 
the beloved customs, language and 
traditions of the Old Country. partly 
because it received scant encourage- 
ment from old-established families to 
do otherwise. As a result Militza 
spoke no English until she ‘was six 
Vears of age and began to go to 
school. Later her father paid her a 
dollar a week to teach her mother to 
speak the language. 

Militza Anich went to a business 
college in Sault Ste. Marie, with un- 
bounded faith in her ability to do 
great things and a future full of ques- 
tion marks. Most of the girls in her 
class hoped to find employment in 
the offices of the huge Algoma Steel 
Company, but it Was common knowl- 
edge that “nobody with a ‘foreign’ 
name ever got on Algoma’s office pay 
roll.” Militza called on Algoma’s 
personnel manager. gave her name 
ind qualifications, and was told to 
report for work as secretary to a con- 


-er from the United 


MILITZA ANICH 


tino 


States 


\\ HEN she became secretary to a 
vice-president, Militza found her- 


od job with lots of prestige, 


S 





self in a gc 
but nothing much to do because her 
chief was awa trom the office most 
of the time. A girl of boundless 

rg Militza was not inclined to 


waste time in the vice-presidential 


energy. 
Suite. Since she was five vears of 
age she had written poetry and short 
stories. She now occupied her unused 
time on a correspondence course in 
journalism and advertising. and in 
making her own dresses—cutting out 
the dresses on the board room table. 

But all things must end. One day 
Sir James Dunn, president of Algoma 
walked into his vice-president’s office. 
“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded of Militza Anich. Informed 
that she was Mr. Franz’s secretary, 
Sir James snapped, “Nonsense! Mr. 
Franz is never here. Take a letter.” 

Next day she was informed that 
she was now Sir James Dunn’s secre- 
tary. And when his secretary in 
Montreal suffered a nervous break- 
down “which was not unusual in Sir 
James's secretaries,” she was sent to 
Montreal to take her place. 

Sir James, Militza confesses, “scar- 
ed her stiff”. In Montreal she finished 
her courses—on her own time. The 
pace set for his secretary by the hard- 
working and dynamic Sir James was 
too much for Militza. She advertised 








for a job, receiving 25 replies > cause 
Montreal was desperately short 9; 
secretarial staff, and “accepte.” the 
one offering the lowest pay © >cayge 
it was in the advertising dep. -tmen 
of Morgan’s. She made a de | with 
her boss there to be his secri ary jf 
he would teach her advertisiny Later 


she was given assignments a> had 
opportunities to add practic eXpe- 
rience to the theory learned a her 


correspondence course. 

From Morgan's Militza wer on to 
free lance writing, promot and 
radio work with CJAD. 

About that time Air Vice-\’arsha! 
Frank §S. McGill, Director Sales 
of Dominion Oilcloth & L soleum 
Company, was seeking a ¥ ap. 
proach to selling his company - floor- 
ing materials. It was Marshal \{cGill’s 
idea that only a woman could do the 
job he had in mind, and after some 
casting about he offered it to Militza 
Anich because of her background in 
business, advertising, promotion and 
her feeling for color and fashion 

Today Militza Anich’s taste and 
judgment assists in the “selection ot 
colors and designs of a great deal 0 
the flooring materials bought fo 
Canadian homes. Her approach to the 
matter of linoleum and oilcloth js 
refreshing and different. She 
them not primarily as utilitar 
coverings, but as materials of fashion 

What's new under foot? Militza 
Anich, who should know, says that 
inlaid linoleum, once regarded as 4 
floor covering, is now regarded as « 
basic flooring, a permanent materia 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 








FOR YOUR TABLE... 
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that finds an 





honored place 
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xc the beat. \| f the dining 
over 100 yeahs 
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famous ©iuds 


FOR YOUR COOKING! 





Always keep 
Lea & Perrins on 
‘4 
your condiment Z 
tr + 
sh Use it 
f 
*’ often to give an 7 
extra flavor lift to NT 


gravies, stews, soups 
and snack dishes 
Use it to give the 


chef's touch to 
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Foo Fluff Shampoo 


Imagine! Real eggs, rich in 
natural beautifying elements, 
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nd in —Photos Eaton's | 
NAL 18TH CENTURY ENGLISH DRAWING ROOM: Thyme colored 

ith English hand-blocked ‘Carleton House’’ Chintz for the draperies 

«son love seats. Adam end tables and side chairs, Regency sofa table 


a writing desk. The upholstered chairs are in blueberry brocatelle. 





are an integral part of the 
creamy-smooth new formula. 
Ege Fluff Shampoo bubbles up 


to the AT HOME the penetrating 





into most 


lather. and new. efficient cleans- 


floo CHANGE OF COLOR ing agents make its action 
salon more thorough. 













































Militz 
h 
VE . COLORS being used in dec- pink rose; Russet, tawny red-yellow: || ‘ 
dasa 1 z this fall make the dark Blueberry, deep rich blue; Autumn || © In plastic bottle wonderful for travel 
iteria greens eds and chocolate browns Plum, pale soft amethy st; Dried e Kecommended for the whole family 
E 4? past seasons seem a little sombre Mint, pale clear green; Thyme, me- 5 a agen E 
<inanaial i du! The new colors are between dium muted grey-green; Hickory || e A “must” if hair is bleached. dyed, ' 
the somewhat characterless pastels in Smoke, very pale warm grey; || or dry because of its natural 
so long a period and their Honeycomb, clear pastel yellow; || restorative qualities 
rk cessors. In some ways the Haze Blue, light blue-green; Milk- || 3 oz. $1.50, 6 oz. $2.25. 
s are subtler than either weed White, clear sparkling white. 
‘ ert they offer a pleasing and | SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
me tres change to the eye. — ~~ black and white background And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 
of the new trend is the for the vivid jewel-like sparkle of || 
te of Decorator Selected Oriental inspired hot pinks and elec- 
Eaton’s. These are chosen tric blues, are favored by those who 
of experts within the store prefer dramatic contrasts. The ele- 
$ igh an extensive study of gance and close harmony of mono- 
: nds, predict the colors for chromatic schemes remains popular & VW € ee G e & & we & 
7 the ¢ ¥ season. as a complement for the large and ex- 
v list includes Pot Pourri citing range of textures that has been ‘os “ 
ae t rose; Wild Grape, subtle widely developed. far Founda?ian Planting 
ubs. | ies Each 
i See JAPANESE YEW 18-24 ins. $5.75 
carer DWARF YEW 18-24 ins. 6.50 
Pree PYRAMID CEDAR 3- 4 ft. 6.25 
Pi ee 8 MUGHO PINE .......... 15-18 ins. 4.25 
A? SAVINS JUNIPER 18-24 ins. 3.75 
8 2. PFITZER JUNIPER 15-18 ins. 3.75 
ya + ae HETZI JUNIPER .. 15-18 ins. 3.75 
MOUNTBATTEN JUNIPER . 24-30 ins. 6.75 







SILVER JUNIPER 36-42 ins. 6.25 





For complete list send for our illustrated CATALOGUE 
Free on request. 


A COMPLETE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


CST TY me eisai ss 
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HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 

NURSERIES: Sheridan, Ontario 

SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. lat Strathgowan) Toronto 

é 1186 Bay St. lat Bloor) Toronto 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont 

5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q 
























d covered in oa bro aille. Side chairs in gingham-checked 


FRENCE PROVINCIAL: t turquo alls with traditional walnut furniture. 
te 
C jintz. Two tier curtains at the window are French Provincial print. 
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ILLUSIONS 


| 
J 
by Isabel Morgan 

HE LOVELY EYES of Mexican 

women are not black, as most of 

us believe, but usually are ‘lecked 
i ‘ . . : 
| \ é a 


by Mery 


HE | 

hac its 

chi: f 
with green. Belgian women a’: more Johnson: It 
vision, it 


beautiful than French women, by 
the latter are individualists \ho re. 
main true to the style that suis them 
rather than being swayeds b\ every 
change of style. Brazilian, not Eng. 


Doctor as 
stitute. ¢ ort 
century TO’ 
show ¢ el 



























































; ' 
lish women, have the most beautiful Peg 
| complexions in the world. Scotland == ae 
| is the only country in Europe out. ulate, ai a a 
) 1 side the Iron Curtain where there js a half, on 
almost no sale of cosmetics. on teley sior 
| These are just some of the in- ae ’ : 
| triguing observations made by Clair with ho vale 
Voorhees, color casting supervisor aad ith 


for the Revlon people, whose work 
takes her to more countrics than 


the man to 


} 
| eo = attentio ¢ 
most people hope to see in a life Then he we 
time. Here are some of her casy-to- seth ilt-tem 


do tips on the art of make-u; a passion fo 





; || Rouge should be used as in illu- remarked c¢ 
ne sion, not to attract attention. Used sockines we 
| f on cheek bones it draws attention to little brown 1 
circles under the eyes or lines around head. and he 
‘ the mouth. Rouge should never come vesticulated 
' | onto the face in front of an imagi- « that newe 
i nary line drawn from outside eye ly got the im 
corner to chin. he was cithe 
Eye shadow should be blended so or an imbec 

that at arms’ length or two feet away, moment he 

| it cannot be seen as shadow, but mouth and 
merely as an illusion. Place shadow common-sens 
| along the eyelid proper and not retutable al 
higher. And if you would look wide- forth, his li 
| eyed, here’s the trick; Apply a littl suck with a 
| cream to the tip of the eyebrow pen- It was the 
cil. Then draw a pencil line along umph over | 

| the eye lashes. With the ball of your his singular 
| finger blend this line toward the certain ext 
f lashes. This action moves the pencil ie W th 
line into the lashes making them ap- peased he w 
pear longer. more disposi 
1 | When using the pencil to sccentu- quence arg 
ate eyebrows, always follow the u>- ; - nS 
per side of the brows, never dra a - 
your pencil along the unders \thon yh 
duman oeings 
a LIPSTICK . . . always hold fectly capable 
£\X your mouth closed when using mmoderate 
the brush. Begin at one corner and ‘ible anta 
trace the upper lip from corner to JM cursing she F 
corner. Turn the brush and fo!!ow the market on - 
same directions for the other side ot von, “is amp! 
the upper lip. Outline your lower lip Hj PMunds — year 


by first drawing a straight live with 
your lipstick brush across the centre ee Imo: 


: ° ° In t 
lower lip-line from muscle to  auscle Dr. 
= ; acentu:. ; 
Then trace the gently curving  ip-line oF ind 

. : 5 ponsor— delig 
It IS SV t 
: Vv te 
meet the centre line. stance : 
tance, ‘ ch 
1andsome Never try to put on lips: -k bY Hi ticure ap 
; and turning your lips in towar each MM ¥as no ubjec 


other. You simply make a tra ‘ng Ol Bled to chate 
your teeth for an outline. To widen BM owbe ing o 
thin lips, outline the lip abc e the Prepare to u 
lip-line, accenting the natural .urves HS op; nent, 
and using lipstick in a darke: shade HP«intiy poi 
of the tone you have pickes This J" don wit 
gives a sharp, clear line that com JM Ver. “he Di 
pensates for the difference in color HM" ov offici 
between the natural lip-line a’ oi the BM" Ver bv dull, 
artificial one. Fill in with | stick JM He wos esse 
Here i Dp 
generously. es 


—— from the corners of your mwuith to 
' 
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t Eng- 
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\ Clair 
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IGHT<R SIDE 


Dr. Johnson on Television 
by Mery Lowrey Ross: 


H!} 
T' 
chi 


Johnsor 
yision, 
Doctor 
stitute. 
century 
show ¢ 
tainmen 
It is 
ulate, a 
a half, 
on tele 
At fi 
edlv ha 


with ho 


scarred 
the mai 
attentio 
Then h 
nigibly 


1D { 
af asslt 


remarked 


stockins 
little bre 
head. al 
gesticul 


so that 


got the 


he was 
or an 
moment 
mouth 
commo 


sponso 
It 1S 
tance 
ligure 
Was ni 
Ned te 
Orowhe 
Prepare 
is op 
Plaintiy 


Never | 
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EIGHTEENTH Century 
ts own wonders, one of the 
of which was Dr. Samuel 
It hadn’t, to be sure, tele- 
it the great and ubiquitous 
as almost au effective sub- 
rtainly no other man in the 
rrovided a more continuous 
enlightenment and _ enter- 


scinating, however, to spec- 
a distance of a century and 
n Dr. Johnson as a figure 
sion. 
st sight he would undoubt- 
e struck the studio officials 
ror. He was, to begin with, 
ith scrofula, and he was not 
to submit to the prettifying 
of studio cosmeticians. 
was habitually and incor- 
-kempt—"I have never had 
1 for clean linen,” he once 
complacently. His cotton 
were always wrinkled, his 
wn wig sat awry on his great 
| he rocked and 
ed as he talked; 
ewcomers usual- 
impression that 
ither a monster 
nbecile. Yet the 
he opened his 
id the wit, the 
sense, and the balanced and 


hle arguments began to pour 
is listeners were invariably 
vith awe and amazement. 


the Doctor’s pride to tri- 
er his audience in spite of 
lar appearance, perhaps to 
extent because of it. And 

the audience, the better 
e was likely to be and the 
sposed to pour out elo- 
argument and = aphorism. 
was hugely democratic, a 
alist, a man of vast knowl- 
1 a brilliant extemporizer. 
one of the most opinionated 
ings in history, he was per- 
able of modifying his more 
ite prejudices for any sen- 
antage. (“The pleasure in 
he House of Hanover,” he 
on receiving his court pen- 
imply overbalanced by 300 


vear.”’) 


iImost every point of view 
t Dr. Johnson seemed born, 
and a half too soon, to be a 
delight. 
sy to imagine him, for in- 
s chairman and dominant 
a panel of experts. There 
ibject that he felt unquali- 
‘bate and no advantage of 
ig or wit that he was un- 
to use. If he didn’t shoot 
lent, as Goldsmith rather 
pointed out, he knocked 
1 with the butt of his re- 
ie Dr. Johnson Hour might 
‘fficial nerves; but it would 
lull. 
; essentially a modern man. 
Dr. Johnson presenting a 








point of view on freedom of speech, 
in terms equally applicable to the 
Rev. Hewlett Johnson and any cleric 
of the eighteenth century: 

“People confound liberty of think- 
ing with liberty of speaking. Every 
man has a physical right to think as 
he pleases; for it cannot be discov- 
ered how he thinks. He has not a 
moral right, for he ought to inform 
himself and think justly. But, Sir, no 
member of society has the right to 
teach any doctrine contrary to what 
the society holds to be true.” 


“eo Sir,” the Rev. Dr. Mayo 
interrupted, “we are to remain 
always in error and truth never can 
prevail.” 

Johnson: “Sir, the only method by 
which truth can be established is 
by martyrdom. I am afraid there is 
no way of ascertaining the truth but 
by persecution on the one hand and 
endurance on the other. . .” 

Toplady: “Sir, you have untwisted 
this difficult subject with 
great dexterity.” 

It is just as well that 
the famous author of 
“Rock of Ages” allowed 
the argument to lapse at 
this point and didn’t press 
the great man for a fur- 
ther explanation of tolerance. For 
Dr. Johnson was quite capable of 
saying brusquely, as he did on an- 
other occasion, “Sir, I have found 
you an argument. I am not obliged to 
find you an understanding.” 

It would be wonderfully stimulat- 
ing to have Dr. Johnson's opinions 
on some of our modern problems 
and phenemonena. On various con- 
fessed Party Members and reformed 
Party Members, for instance: “Sir, 
there is no settling precedency be- 
tween a flea and a louse.” On flying 
saucers: “Prodigies are always seen 
in proportion as they are expected.” 

It wouid have been better, of 
course, if we could transport our- 
selves back into the Doctor’s own 
century and watch, on some screen 
not vet devised, the great man dom- 
inating his Group. For choice | 
would select the scene in which the 
great man made his famous gaffe. In 
speaking of a certain lady, he re- 
marked that “she had a bottom of 
good sense.” Everyone tittered ex- 
cept the Bishop of Killaloe, who 
managed to keep a straight face, and 
Miss Hannah More, who hid her 
smile behind another lady’s back. 

But Johnson (according to Bos- 
well) “resolved to assume and exer- 
cise despotic power, glanced sternly 
around and called in a strong voice, 
“‘Where’s the merriment?’ Then col- 
lecting himself, and looking awful, 
to make us feel how he could impose 
restraint, and as it were searching 
his mind for a still more ludicrous 
word, he slowly pronounced, ‘I say the 
woman was fundamentally sensible,’ 
as if he had said, ‘Hear this now, and 
laugh if you dare!’” 
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A dhanp flavour. e eo in cheddar cheese 


that spreads smoothly ! 


Ararecombination—“nippy” natural 








cheese that’s easy to spread on bread 
or crackers. Delight everyone with 
the aristocrat of sharp cheddars — 
MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese. 


Made only by KRAFT 





ANOTHER MILESTONE PASSED! 


DOMINION LIFE 


Goes Over 


$500,000,000 MARK 


of 


BUSINESS IN FORCE 


In the latter part of September, the Dominion 
Life passed the Half Billion mark of Busi- 
ness in Force. 


$100 Million of this total has been placed on 
the Company’s books in less than three years 
—-a real testimony to the effective service 
being given to the public by our sales repre- 
sentatives and the high regard in which the 
Company is held. 


Branch Offices Located in Principal Cities 
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The Past is 


in our 
Future 


The high quality you enjoy in 
“Black & White” is achieved by 
patient years of maturing 
selected Scotch whiskies and 
blending them in the special 
“Black & White” way. Steadily 
increasing demand for this fine 
Scotch is the measure of its 


excellence — and its popularity. 


BUCHANAN'S 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Secret is in the Blending 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd 


By Appointment 
to the late King George V! 





Distilled, Blended and Bottled 
AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS SIZES 
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2 
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in Scotland 


Militza 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 
meant to last as long as the traditional 
hardwood floor. Laid along with ply- 
wood and felt paper over rough 
boards, it endures as long as hard- 
wood. “This is the way they have 
been using it for over 40 years in 
commercial buildings,” she said re- 
cently; “and it has more than proven 
its durability.’ Easy cleaning and 
decorator colors — everything from 
the hardwood type of neutral beiges 
and browns to vivid reds—are other 
modern functional factors. New lino- 
leum development, like Handicraft 
Tiling, even give the “woven” effect 
of carpeting. 

Today Militza shares an apartment 
with her two sisters who joined her 
in Montreal four years ago when their 
mother died. Angela holds a respon- 
sible position with a Montreal adver- 
tising agency. Olive, now 19, is in 
her second vear at McGill where she 
is studying to become a_ physio- 
therapist. 

Militza’s taste in furniture, as in 
paintings, runs to modern. Her liking 
for rich subtle colors is evident in the 
clothes she wears, as is her fondness 
for big chunky jewellery that is 
Oriental in character. Both Militza 
and Angela, who share the cooking 
chores in their apartment, enjoy spicy 
foods and definite flavors like garlic 
and onions, are adventurous about 
trying new and strange foods. House- 
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BRAIN-TEASER 





by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 













1 
1 
9 iown does dryness. (7 
10 - 
11 ne? Not likely! (5) 
12 state? (4 
13 needle would be easier to 
15 1 George lost weight 7) 
16 t open. (7 
17 f that's the 1 across to this 
20 y of mercy’ does to giver and 
22 curtains for this if the cure 
4 
23 
24 > yellow fever. 
27 nN 
28 it 
29 ur 6, 9) 
DOWN 
0. May be ind after a 26 in a nut 
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work? “I regard it as a necess ry nyj, 
ance.” Men? From her hei ht of 













































feet ‘nine inches Militza Ar ch $aVs | 
“A short, interesting man is certainly ( 
to be preferred to a tall, di! man* ; 
The little girl in Sault So. Marie 
who stubbornly refused to ¢° inge he, i 
name for one more Canadi. ), js still 
very much of an individua | 
@ Internationally known pi. sist \g. fe 
dame Lubka Kolessa has © :ned the — 
staff of the Conservatory o! <fusi¢ of a 
the Province of Quebec. a 


@ It’s quite an honor that ‘as come 
to Margaret Hutchins of Wolfville 
NS. She’s been appointe:: to the 
Board of Governors of Ac dia Uni- 
versity, and that isn’t all. Th.-re’s only 
been one other woman Bowrd mem- 
ber before. Miss Hutchins was ap- 
pointed following a recommendation 
made by the women of the Maritime 
United Baptist churches for represen. 
tation. 











@ Home from three years of study 
in Paris is pianist Colombe Pelletier 
of Montreal. She’s already booked 
for a tour of 20 concerts in Quebec 
Province this autumn, sponsored by 
Les Jeunesses Musicales. Her three 
vears in Paris were on_ bursaries 
from the Quebec Government. 


@ Lois Pearson of Regina has won 
the Mason and Risch music scholar- 
ship of $500 for a second t 


HOT STUFF 


shop. (5, 7) 

2. It may take2 herds to provid hese for 4 
roast. (7) 

3. 24 of 26? (10) 

4. It’s illuminating when tab! 80 
called, is half through and may give the 


players a breather? (7) 
A 1 across, perhaps, not po; 27 











2 

6. It carries a message from th art. (4 

7. Will it singe? Naturally, w does! 

8. It's senna’s way of m itself d 
liked, no doubt. (9) 

14 and 26. Shoot to finish, af umber of 
blind mice take fright? (5- 54 

15. It won't cover the wall w tattle-tale 


18. Cora’s ma has a tumor 

19. Marc had a Greek coin 

20. Keep it in hand while singi 
Song. (4, 3) : 

21. Where Welsh mountaineers ¢ flur 
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25. The poet no doubt smoked a 3 

26 and 23. Where burnt offering are aliegt? 
to be sacrifices. (4,4) 


oo 


Solution to Last 
Week’: Puzzle 


ACROSS 


Fowls 
See 28 





Obst acl 
14. Compo 
16. Cretin 





Orinoc< > 
Latin t 
Abscona 





19 Noonda ay 
20. Tension 
22. Nonet 
24. Poser 
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as come 
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e’s only 
d mem- 
was ap- 
endation 
V[aritime 
epresen- 


of study 
Pelletier 
booked 
Quebec 
sored by 
er three 
bursaries 
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nas won 
scholar- 
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The Ste 
5 
|e allege room in a private residence showing Marboleum tile floor composed of patterns Nos. M54, M 8) and M’53. 
to Last 
Puzzle LIVING space! It’s wonderful! Especially for a saving, hvgienie, beautiful, economical...It is the 
3s vhere there are various age groups. Each group home-decorating trend of the times to take advantage of 


yentertain. With an extra room like this, 
nd the other quiet. 

im floor, like the one above. is so adaptable. 
ractive, but perfect fo r dancing, or 


tivitie 


And so little housework. Just a flick of the 
iF 


| light waxing and polishing. 


eum—plain or laid in charming individual 
ke the one above — is the answer to a hundred 


s of modern living... sound-deadening, work- 


time-tested qualities of linoleum by using it in every 1 


in the house. 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING TQ BUILD or renovate, be sure 
1 aspects. Your 


architect, dealer or flooring contractor will give 1 its 


to consider linoleum in cll its varie 


cost as compared to other flooring materials And he will 
show you the delightful colours and other styles trom 
which vou can select. He will also show you how vou ean 
combine them, if you desire, into floors which typify the 
mood and purpose of each room while expressing your 
own personality in designs which you can originate tor 


yourself, Write for free colourful and practical literature. 


In tiles or by the yard, a product of 


2OMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED + Montreal 
1952 (3 Our SOth Anniweuarty 


h j j , j 
E a , lNnm | 
AMV, YOWL AQ | 
See the 65 colours and patterns at 


rioht thro 


ulablegss 


* Marboleum 
% Dominion Jaspé 


* Battleship Plain 


BEAUTIFUL 
RESILIENT « TIME-TESTED 





The Wonders of Scotland .. . 


Loch Lochy, Evening (invernesshire). 


Photographed by K. LEECH 


The Oldest Name in Scotch 


Famous for over 300 Years 


Dont be Vague... sx 


Haig Haig 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS SIZE BOTTLES 








